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Aotes. 


SKELETONS OF THE TWO MURDERED 
PRINCES. 

Among the several MSS. I found with the 
Delaval Papers, the bulky ‘ Essays on the History 
of the House of Nassau, Princes of Orange, and 
Founders of the Commonwealth of the United Pro- 
vinces ’ are perhaps the most interesting. There 
is no date attached to them, yet they bear evi- 
dence of having been written in the latter portion 
of the seventeenth century. There are seven dis- 
tinct essays, and in all of them there are to be found 
interesting references to matters connected with 
English history. Yet it is in the life of “‘ Maurice 
de Nassau, Prince of Orange,” that the sayings and 
doings of Queen Elizabeth of England are frequently 
introduced. Some of these anecdotes being quite 
new to me, I wrote to Dr. Garnett, of the British 
Museum, and enclosed the story of the skeletons 
of the two murdered princes, to learn who the 
author was likely to be, aad whether such a book 
as this had ever been published. This inquiry has 
led me into a most vue and interesting corre- 
spondence, and has brought out facts which I 
think are of some literary and historical interest. 
Dr. Garnett informed me that the MS. in my pos- 
session was evidently that of Lewis Aubrey de 
Maurier’s ‘Memoirs pour servir 4 l’Histoire de 
Hollande,’ which were published at Paris in 1680, 


and an English translation appeared in 1693 by 
Thomas Brown. 


“Your MS. translation,” writes Dr. Garnett, “is not 
the same as that published in 1693 by Thomas Brown. 
Brown says in his preface that he bas only had a small 
share in the work, and I should think it probable that 
yours may be the original translation, afterwards revised 
by him. The most remarkable circumstance, however, 
is, that the anecdote of the finding of the bodies of the 
murdered princes in the Tower is entirely omitted by 
Brown, as also are several other anecdotes in the eame 
place. It is still more remarkable that it is apparently 
unknown to writers on the Tower and to writers on 
Richard III.; at least, I cannot find it mentioned by Lord 
de Ros or Dixon, by Horace Walpole or Legge. Sir George 
Rich, writing under James I., does, indeed, speak of 
‘ certain bones, like to the bones of a child, being found 
lately in a high, desolate turret, supposed to be the bones 
of one of the murdered princes ; others are of opinion 
that it was the carcase of an ape kept in the Tower, that 
in his old age had happened into that place to die in,’ 
It would be interesting,” adds Dr. Garnett, “ to discuss 
whether there are different versions of the eame circum- 
stance.” 

I laid the subject before the Rev. Canon Creigh- 
ton, and have been favoured with some valuable 
notes on the point. The question is most in- 
teresting, and I shall be glad if you can find 
space to give the whole story to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ together with Dr. Garnett and Canon 
Creighton’s notes on the point :— 

“The same Prince Maurice likewise told my Father 
that in Queen Elizabeth's time, the Tower of London 
being full of Prisoners of State, on account of the fre- 
quent Conspiracies — her person, as they were 
troubled to find room for them all, they bethought them- 
selves of opening a door of a Chamber that had been 
walled up for a long time ; and they found in this Chamber 
upon a bed the Skeletons of King Edward V. and the 
Duke of York, his brother, whom their Uncle Richard 
the Cruel had strangled to get the Crown to himself, 
which Henry VII., Grandfather to Queen Elizabeth, de- 
prived him of, together with his life. But the prudent 
princess, not willing to revive the memory of such an 
action, ordered the door to be walled up as before, 
Nevertheless, I am informed that this same door having 
been opened some time since, and the skeletons bein 
found in the-same place, the King of England, out o! 
compassion that these two princes were deprived of 
burial, or from other reasons that I am ignorant of, 
has resolved to erect a Mausoleum to their memory, 
and have them buried in Westminster Abbey among 
the Kings.’”— From a MS. in the Delaval Papers, a 
translation from Sir Aubrey de Maurier’s ‘ History of 
the Prince Maurice, Prince of Orange.’ 

I. De Ros says that in ‘‘ the complimentary oration 
in Latin (still in preservation) with which the autho- 
rities of the Tower received James J. at the gate on 
his first visit to the fortress after his accession express 
mention is made of the Bloody Tower as the scene of the 
Princes’ murder.” Therefore it must have been “‘ matter 
of common belief and notoriety” that they were mur- 
dered there. 

I have not found this oration, but the first visit was 
made May 11, 1603 (How’s ‘Annals’), in the State 
Papers, No. 97, March 15, 1603, in the “ True order of 
H.M.’s Proceeding thro’ London,’’ which I thought 
might contain it. 

Bayley says the Bloody Tower firat got that name 
in the reign of Eliza beth; but the evidence as to the 
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exact date is not complete, and amounts to this: that in 


VIT. it was called the Garden Tower, 
en 1597 by the lieutenant’s order (Sir 
© Bloody Tower (‘ Vetusta 


the reign of Hen: 
but in a survey 
John Peyton) it is called 
Monumenta,’ vol. i.). 
Legge, in ‘The Unpopular King,’ ii. 74, says, “‘ When 
in 1597 it was first designated the Bloody Tower, @ por- 
tion was crowded by delinquents of all descriptions "’; 
but this is, I think, a careless transcript from Bayley. 
The 1597 Survey was not taken with the object of en- 
larging the Tower, but for the purpose of determinin 
the bounds of the Liberty, which was often encroach 
upon. I find nothing in the State Papers to show that 
e Tower was enlarged during Elizabeth's reign; but 
Prince Maurice’s story only mentions the opening of the 
walled-up door, the charge for which would probably 
come under general repairs, which are given in the State 


II, As to Sir G Bue’s story of the bones like to 
the bones of a child, which some thought to be those of 
an old ape, and the question is, Is this the same as 
story 

1. He says the bones were found lately. This makes 
the date of his a a Richard III. important, which 
is not known. The of Bue’s death was 1623 (‘ Dict, 
of Nat. Biog.’). 

2. Aubrey - the skeletons of two children were 
found on & with “ deux licols au col” (not men- 
tioned in the MS. translation), Bue says the bones of 
one were found, and gives no details. 

3. As to the place where they were found, the two de- 
scriptions agree fairly. Bue calls it a “ turret reckoned 
a vast and dam’d place for the height and hard access, 
nobody in many years looking into it.’ Could this be the 
Bloody Tower! If so,then Bue must have written his 
work before Raleigh's imprisonment in the Bloody Tower 
(‘ Hist. Papers,’ p. 347, where complaint is made of the 
door being so much left open). Bue's work is written in 
defence of Richard, The use of the Tower as a mena- 
gerie makes the ape story not unlikely. 

IV. Aubrey’s story does not seem a likely one. Could 
the skeletons have been in a state of such preservation 
with the “deux licols” still there if left exposed on a 
bed fora century. The finding them on a bed is most 
unlikely. It does not agree with any contemporary story 
of the disposal of the bodies. All are in favour of burial 
in some place or other, and it was probable that they 
should be buried. 

It does not agree with the story of Henry VII.’s pro- 


a search for the bodies. 
can think of no reason why Elizabeth should have 
wished the story hushed up ; as a Tudor there was every 
reason for publishing it. 
But still less can I think of any reason why Brown 
should have omitted the story in 1693, 
Joun Rosryson, 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT LEPROSY. 


“ Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” In the Middle 
Ages what men could not understand they counted 
supernatural, an easy method of disposing of many 
things, which has not yet gone out of use. One of 
these was leprosy, which, with its mysterious and 
subtle character and awful and incurable results, 
joined to the testimony of the Bible, almost of 
itself created superstition. 

In Sprenger’s ‘ Malleus Maleficarum,’ published 
about 1490, there is a chapter (part ii. chap. xi.) on 


the way in which witches can inflict on men every 
kind of infirmity. Most superstitions (astrology 
to wit) bring Holy Scripture to their aid, and one 
is rather surprised not to find the histories of 
Miriam, Gehazi, and other Biblical instances ad- 
duced here. Yet the argument is fortified by the 
case of the blessed Job, who by a demon was 
stricken with a very bad ulcer, which is expounded 
of the leprosy. The writer admits, however, that 
there is great difficulty in attributing leprosy and 
epilepsy to witchcraft, because these diseases 
usually spring from previous chronic dispositions 
and defects of the internal parts. Nevertheless, 
he says it has been found that they are sometimes 
brought on by witchcraft. For in the diocese of 
Basil, on the borders of Lotharingia and Alsace, 
there was a certain honest workman who had used 
hard words against a certain quarrelsome woman. 
She, being indignant, threatened him that she 
would soon be revenged upon him. He made 
light of her threats, but that same night he felt a 
pustule growing on his neck. He touched it and 
rubbed it a little, and then found that his whole 
face, with his neck, was so puffed up and swollen 
that a horrible kind of leprosy was showing itself 
even over his whole body. He delayed not tosend 
for his friends and advisers, and told them what 
had happened, and of the woman's threatening 
words, and that he should die in the belief and 
suspicion that she by art magic had brought that 
evil upon him. The woman is taken, subjected to 
examination, and confesses the crime. The judge 
inquiring more carefully of the manner and cause, 
she replies :— 

‘When that man had attacked me with opprobrious 
words, I was burning with rage, and as soon as I got 
home an evil spirit began to ask me the cause of my sad- 
ness. I told him the particulars, and insinuatingly 
solicited him that I might revenge myself. He asked 
me, ‘ What would you that I should do to him?’ I an- 
awered, ‘I would that he should always have a swollen 
face.’ So he departed, and inflicted upon the man that 
infirmity, beyond what I asked, for I did not at all wish 
that he should smite him with such a leprosy.” 
Whereupon she was burned. 

Also, in the diocese of Constance, between 
Brisiacum and Friburg, a certain leprous woman 
is in the habit of telling to many (unless she have 

id the debt of all flesh [debitum universe carnis} 
in these two years) that on a like cause of dispute 
which existed between herself and a certain other 
woman, when at night she was gone out of her 
house, and tried to do part of her work before the 
door, suddenly a certain hot wind blew into her 
face from the house of the other woman, which 
was opposite to hers, whereupon, as she asserted, 
she suddenly fell into the leprosy which she was 
bearing. ain, in the same diocese, and in 
territory of the Black Forest (nigra silva), a cer- 


tain witch, while she was being lifted by the exe- 
cutioner from the earth on to the pile of faggots 
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prepared for burning her, said, “ I will give thee a 
reward,” and then, by her breathing into his face, 
immediately he was struck with a horrible leprosy 
through his whole body, and survived only 
afew days. Her horrid wickednesses are omitted 
for the sake of brevity. The writer concludes the 
chapter by asserting that witches cause epilepsy, 
or falling sickness (caducum morbum), by adminis- 
tering bewitched eggs. 

Breathing in the face of a person was an outward 
sign that a change was being spiritually worked in 
such a one—e.g., in the ancient service books, be- 
fore baptism the priest was ordered to exorcize the 
evil spirit hitherto dwelling in the child :— 

“The priest must breathe into the face of the child 3 

times together, saying, N. Receive the Holy Ghost. But 
do thou, O devil, flee, and prepare a habitation for the 
Lord. Come out of him, thou unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete.” 
But before the Reformation it was clearly perceived 
that, without the intervention of anything either 
spiritual or magical, an infected person could con- 
vey the infection to another by breathing upon 
bim. It was the sixth of the forty-four rather far- 
fetched articles exhibited in Parliament against 
Cardinal Wolsey in 1529 that he, knowing himself 
to be suffering from an infectious disease, ‘‘ came 
dayly to your Grace [the king], rownding in your 
ears, and blowing upon your most noble Grace, 
with his perilous and infective breath, to the mar- 
vellous danger of your highness, if God of his in- 
finite goodness had not better provided for your 
highness” (Fiddes’s ‘Wolsey,’ coll., p. 173). 
(Better provision, indeed!) It was one of the ten 
precepts laid upon a leper, when he was separated 
from those who were whole, that he should not 
answer any one who asked him a question unless 
the leper had first been ventilated in the open air 
(Surtees Society, vol. Ixiii. p. 107*). 

Leprosy, however, was not always an evil pro- 

cured by witchcraft. Sabra, the wife of St. George, 
being threatened by a giant, made supplication to 
the gods to defend her, and immediately 
“she saw an ugly toad come crawling before her, through 
which by policy she saved her life, and preserved her 
honour; for she took the toad betwixt ber hands, and 
crushed the venom from her impoisoned bowels, where- 
with she all besprinkled hor face, so that presently her 
fair beauty was changed into loathsome blisters, for she 
seemed more like a creature deformed with leprosie, than 
a lady of excellent feature.” 
Thus she was preserved, and then the Amaz>nian 
queen “cured her leprosie by the secret vertue of 
her skill” (‘Seven Champions,’ 1696, part i. chap. 
xvi.). As Sabra was afterwards crowned Queen of 
Egypt, she ought to be included among royal 
lepers. 

Sir Walter Scott has an interesting note on 
Robert the Bruce’s leprosy in ‘The Lord of the 
Isles,’ canto v. n. 8. e says it was ‘‘a scorbutic 
disorder, which was then called a leprosy.” 


The superstition reported from Brazil (7" S. 
viii. 145), that children are killed in order to afford 
a cure for leprosy, is not new. It existed in 1671, 
as may be seen at 2™ S. x. 77, where it is said 
that the children were required in order to cure 
the French king’s leprosy. This would be Louis 
XIV., another royal leper (see 7" S. viii. 108, 174, 
217). w. C. B. 


Tae Diatecr Dictionary.’—Many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will probably be interested to 
hear of the present position and prospects of this 
work. By the help of a willing, though com- 
parative small, band of workers, moat of the books 
and tracts formally written in dialect have now 
been read for quotations, and a very large propor- 
tion of the published glossaries has been transcribed, 
each article on a separate half-sheet of note-paper. 
In addition, however, to these obvious sources of 
information, much useful matter is to be gleaned in 
the highways and by-ways of literature—e.g., I 
have just this last week obtained a goodly “‘songle” 
of S. Staffordshire words out of D, C. Murray’s 
‘Rainbow Gold,’ 1886, and some rare Surrey 
words in R. Nevill’s ‘Old Cottage and Domestic 
Architecture,’ 1889. To cover this extensive 
ground we must fall back on the assistance of many 
“general readers.” May I appeal to this great 
body to make a note of any provincialisms they 
may happen to meet incidentally in their books, 
each word on its own half-sheet, and to give an 
accurate reference io the page, volume, title, and 
date of the work from which the quotation is taken, 
and then to forward the results tome? In par- 
ticular I can suggest the following books as con- 
taining incidental dialect. Will some one volunteer 
to undertake one or more of them? A. Gissing, 
* Both of this Parish,’ 1889 (Glouc.); W. B. For- 
far, ‘Kynance Cove,’ ‘Pengerrick Castle,’ &c. 
(Corn.); E. D. 8., ‘Dorica,’ 1889 (Dorset); W. 
Westall, ‘Birch Dene,’ ‘Her Two Millions,’ &c. 
(Lanc.) ; L. Cheny, ‘Ruth and Gabriel’ (Linc.) ; 
E. R. Soffling, ‘ Land of the Broads’ (Norf.); [J. 
Larwood] “ Erratics, by a Sailor,” 1800 (Norf.) ; 
‘Mrs. Blackett, her Story’ (W. Shrops.); [M. A. 
Cursham] ‘Norman Abbey’ (Notts); Mary Howitt, 
‘Tales’ (Notts); P. H. Emerson, ‘ Pictures of East 
Anglian Life,’ 1888 ; J. Lucas, ‘ Studies in Nidder- 
dale,’ 1882; A. E. Barr, ‘Feet of Clay,’ 1889 
(Manx); W. Crossing, ‘Amid Devonian Alps,’ 
1889 (Dartmoor); H. Smart, ‘Long Odds,’ and 
other novels (sporting terms). Many of Miss Lins- 
kill’s and Mrs. Barr’s novels introduce the York- 
shire dialect. Whether the following will, for our 

urpose, re erusal I am not equally sure :— 
Smith, The New Forest,’ 1829; Miss 
Braddon, ‘ Vixen’ (New Forest); E. Holt, ‘The 
King’s Daughters,’ 1888 (Essex); J. W. Warter, 
‘The Sea-board and the Down,’ 1860 (Sussex) ; 
Thomas Parkinson, ‘ Yorkshire Legends and 
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Traditions,’ 1888; J. Dalby, ‘The Mayroyd of 
Mytholm,’ 1888 (Cumb.); Mrs. Whitcombe, ‘ Bye- 

Days in Devonshire and Cornwall,’ 1874; 
firs. Bray, ‘Hartland Forest, 1871 (N. Dev.) ; 
*Courtenay of Walreddon,’ 1844 (Dev.); W. 
Howitt, ‘ Rural Life of England ’; S. Baring-Gould, 
*The Pennycomequicks,’ 1889 (Yorks.); O. M. 
Brown, ‘Dwale Bluth’ (Dev.). Will some one 
kindly search these? There are still some glos- 
saries to be copied, which I would be happy to 
. send to any one who will undertake them. 

A. Suytue Patmer (Clk.). 

The Chalet, 8S. Woodford. 

P.S.—I understand that the late Canon Sim- 
mons, of York, left some important collections of 
dialect words, but I have not succeeded in tracing 
them. Can any one tell me of their whereabouts ? 
His occasional notes on dialect in ‘The Lay Folks’ 
Mass Book’ (E.E.T.S.) make one wish for more. 


Centenartes at Batu.— Foundation of See and 
Abbey.—The present time seems to be one of anni- 
versaries and centenaries. In 1088 John de Vil- 
lula, a native of Tours and chaplain and physician 
to William Rufus, was attracted to Bath by the 
fame of its waters. He obtained the appointment 
of the see of Somerset, located in Wells, and after- 
wards moved the see to Bath. In 1090 he obtained 
from the king a grant of the abbey of Bath. From 
this time the bishop became the abbot, and the 
prior, who governed the monastery, did so as the 
alter ego of the bishop, to whom he vowed obedi- 
ence. He became owner of the site of the ruined 
city by a charter of William Rufus (undated). This 
new bishop rebuilt the abbey and its church and 
the city. The churc’s was a magnificent structure, 
far exceeding the dimensions of the present build- 
ing, and the works exhausted the bishop’s means. 
He seized the lands of the monks, doled out a 
meagre allowance for food, and applied the surplus 
revenues to his building works, He died suddenly 
in 1122. 

Bath Charters.— The first municipal charter 
granted to Bath was in 1189, when Richard was 
embarking for the Holy Land. It granted to the 
Merchant Guild the same liberties of holding pro- 
perty, settling disputes, and trading, as were ex- 

in a charter to Winchester. Elizabeth 
granted a charter to the city in 1590, which codified 
the existing municipal customs. W. Lovett. 

Temple Chambers, E.C. 


Warresair the last 
few years blanchaille has frequently been used in 
English hotel menus as the French equivalent of 
whitebait, I have never yet seen the word on a 
French menu, for whitebait, as we understand it, 
is not known in France. For all that blanchaille 
is a good French word, and is defined by Littré 
“menu poisson blanc.” This definition is, how- 
ever, scarcely satisfactory, for it might refer to 


salt-water fish as well as fresh-water fish, whereas 
I have reason to believe that blanchaille is used in 
France of the fry of fresh-water fish only. See the 
Petit Journal of June 27, 1887, where, in a 
lengthy article upon river fishing, I find the fol- 
lowing: “ Par blanchaille, nous entendons : les 
ablettes, vandoises, vérons, petits gardons et che- 
vennes de surface, péteuses, petites brémes, &c. ,” 
all river fish, though I cannot give the English 
equivalents of all of them.* With us, on the con- 
trary, whitebait is always used of the fry of salt- 
water fish. If we are to believe a psragraph of 
Truth of May 16, p. 904, it is composed of sixty 
per cent. of sprats, and forty per cent. of herrings, 
with a few odd stray fish, whilst, according to the 
same paper of May 23, p. 957, in Italy whitebait 
(the Italian term is not given ; is it biancaglia ?) 
is composed of the fry of sardines and anchovies, 
also salt-water fish. 

Another difference between blanchaille and 
whitebait is that blanchaille is apparently used of 
the living fish only, whereas whitebait is used both 
of the living and the dead fish, and more especi- 
ally of the latter. Friture is the word commonly 
used in France to denote a fry of small river fish, 
and takes the place of blanchaille on the menus. 

F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Erigkam From THe ‘Evewine Post, Sezp- 
TEMBER, 1736.— 
“The Duchess of Marlborough (Sarah) offers 5002. for 
a poem in honour of her husband. 
Five hundred pounds, too small a boon 
To put a poet’s muse in tune, 
That nothing may escape her. 
Should she attempt the heroic story 
Of the illustrious Churchill’s glory, 
It would not buy the paper.” 
James E, Rooers. 


Rivine THE Fraycuises oF DvULECK, NEAR 
Drocuepa.—The following, taken from Owen 
Adams's Weekly Journal, published in Manchester 
in the year 1742, seems to deserve a corner in 
‘N. & Q’:— 

“Dublin, June 2, 1742.—On Thursday last the Fran- 
chises of the Corporation of Duleck, near Drogheda, were 
rode in the following manner, viz. three led horses 
covered with large straw mats neatly fringed with green 
rushes in imitation of field cloths ; the persons who rode 
as Mayor and Alderman, were dressed in women’s red 
petticoats, instead of gowns, large tie wigs, each knotted 
with large sea shells and large caps made of platted straw 
like Beehives, with a bunch of Wheat at the top of each 
of them: The rest wore straw hats, with bars of wheat 
on them in imitation of feathers; and their waistcoats 


* Gardon and chevenne (m.) I know, from having 
fished in France, to be roach and dace respectively. 
Bréme is, of course, bream; and adlette and véron are 
‘meme bleak and minnow respectively, though I have 


eard goujon used=both gudgeon and minnow, Van- 
— and péteuse I do not know. The former is in Littré 
and Gasc. 
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were laced with small platted straw, resembling gold 
lace ; and the ruffles made of green wheat ; they all rode 
on straw saddies, with Housings and holdings of the 
same, and cabbage stalks instead of pistols; wooden 
swords and boots made of the buts of trees. Adam and 
Eve were dressed in long Dock leaves, Their Vulcan 
was dressed in a white horse's skin and his face blackened 
with soot, Their Venus wasa man dressed in a white 
Pet-en-l'air, with a long black beard, Their music con- 
sisted of three pipers on horseback and two boys beating 
on four empty runlets instead of kettledrums, and a 
merry andrew sounding a large bullock’s horn, Their 
arms, which were a plow and harrow, were carried on 
men’s shoulders on horseback, in the feast; and their 
colours, a silk handkerchief tied on a sallie wig, made 


up the rear,” 
Frep. Leary. 
83, Fairfield Street, Manchester. 


InaccuraTE Quotations. —Whoever is respon- 
sible for the classical allusions in the Globe news- 
per would do well to “verify” his quotations. 
t week I read that my old friend Horace is 
responsible for the witty saying, ‘‘ Habent sua fata 
libelli”; and on the very next day I noticed that 
the well-known line of Virgil, “Urbs antiqua 
fuit,” is taken by the same writer as referring to 
Troy, and not to Carthage. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cromwetu’s Fartainc.—Among the farthings 
struck in the time of Oliver Cromwell is one on the 
reverse of which are three pillars bound together, 
with the English cross, the harp, and the thistle, 
and the motto “Thvs vaited invincible.” 

Ratra N, James. 


Taomas von Lucay.— 
“ He that falls into sin is a man ; that grieves at it, is 
a saint ; that boasteth of it, is a devil.” 
So writes Fuller, ‘Of Self Praising,’ in ‘The Holy 
State.’ Was he acquainted with the aphorism of 
— von Lugan, which Longfellow thus trans- 


Man-like is it to fall into sin, 

Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 

Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 

God-like is it all sin to leave, 
Faller’s work was published in 1642. Of Lugan I 
only know that Longfellow says he flourished in 
the seventeenth century. C. OC. B. 


AnticipaTions oF Mopern Inventions: 
Pucxier’s ‘ Derence.’—Their name is legion in 
almost all branches of the arts and sciences, A 
long chapter might be written on those connected 
with military engines and devices ; many experts 
in modern artillery are unaware of the early essays, 
wanting only modern appliances to make them 

icable. To take one instance almost at ran- 

om; at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
James Puckle (an original thinker, and author of 
several curious works) issued, somewhere about the 
year 1720, an engraved broadside, the only copy of 


which that I have seen I met with in Paris. It is 


entitled :— 
A Defence. 
Defending King George your Country and Lawes 
Is Defending Your selves and Protestant Cause, 
Invented by Mr. James Puckle 
For Bridges, Breaches, Lines and Passes 
Ships, Boats, Houses, and other Places. 

The engraving shows a large revolver, or mitrail- 
leuse, on a tripod, the breach of which is turned by 
hand and contains six chambers, the contents of 
which are discharged in turn through a single long 
barrel. The tripod possesses an elevating arrarge- 
ment, and the piece can be swivelled in any desired 
direction. The part containing the chambers is re- 
movable at pleasure, and when one ‘‘sett” had 
been discharged a charged one was substituted. 
One set is depicted as intended for a “ship shoot- 
ing Round Bullets against Christians”; a second 
as for one “shooting square Bullets against Turks.” 
The machine was also devised to “ Discharge Gra- 
nado Shells.” The inventor of this anticipation of 
the Gatling and other guns had an eye to profit as 
well as patriotism. In the Collection of Satirical 
Prints, B.M., Nos. 1620 and 1625, allusion is 
made to Puckle’s machine as forming the basis of 
one of the many bubble projects of 1720 :— 

A rare invention to Destroy the Crowds 

Of Fools at home instead of Foes abroad— 

Fear not, my Friends, this Terrible Machine— 

They ‘re only wounded that have shares therein, 

J. Exior Hopexin. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Borman’s Museum 1n Rorrerpam.—I have 
recently gone through this collection of paintings, 
and as an old frequenter of galleries I would re- 
commend that the pictures should be numbered 
consecutively, instead of, as now, by the name of 
the artist ; and also that the numerals should be 
twice the size, that art critics sitting may be able 
to see the number. W. Lovett. 


Parattet Descriptions By Sin WALTER 
Scorr.—The following passages, in poetry and 
prose, from perhaps two of the best of tt’s 
works, ‘Marmion,’ published in 1808, and ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ in 1822, are closely parallel and co- 
incident. One would have thought that a com- 
parison would have led to the conclusion that the 
same graphic pen had sketched out both, and have 
unveiled the disguise of the “Great Unknown.” 
The poetical account occurs in the fine description 
of the surrounding scenery near Edinburgh, 
“ mine own romantic town ”:— 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 
Here Preston Bay, and Berwick Law ; 
And, broad beneath them rolled, 
The gallant Frith the eye might note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float, 


Like emeralds chased in gold. 
Canto iv. st. 30. 


The prose devsription, which occurs in the ac- 
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count of Guy Mannering going to dine with Coun- 
sellor Pleydell on a Sunday in Edinburgh in his 
lofty flat in Auld Reekie, is as follows :— 

“ But Mannering was chiefly delighted with the view 
from the windows, which commanded that incomparable 
prospect of the ground between Edinburgh and the sea ; 
the Firth of Forth with its islands; the embayment 
which is terminated by the Law of North Berwick ; and 
the varied shores of Fife to the northward, indenting 
with a hilly outline the clear blue horizon.”—C, xxxvii. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bruce Famity.—In a copy of the Bible, printed 
by the Assigns of John Bill, Thomas Newcomb, 
and Henry Hill, London, 1682, and containing the 
heraldic book-plate of N. Bruce—Or, a saltire and 
chief gules, on a canton argent a lion rampant 
azure ; crest, a dexter cubit arm erect, holding in 
the hand a scimitar in fess; motto, “ Fuimus ”— 
are these entries :— 

James Bruce was Married to Janet Troup December 
19% 1770 being on Wednesday by the Rev* Mr Ogibby. 

Margaret Bruce born Dect 27, 1771 betwixt 3 & 4 
«Clock Morning being Fraiday. 

James Bruce born Septr 26 being Monday betwixt 10 
& 11 at Night 1774, 

Ninian Bruce Born Feb 81777 betwixt 7 & 8 at Night 
being Saturday. 

Janet Bruce born Aprile 7° 1779 betwixt 3 & 4 Morn- 
ing being Wednesday. 

ary Bruce born Aprile 3‘ 1782 on Tuesday between 
11 & 12 forenoon, 

Robert Bruce born May 28» 1783 being Wednesday 
between 1 & 2 forenoon. 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Byron's time ago I drew 
attention to the fact that the house in Piccadilly 
where Byron passed the wretched year (1815) of 
his married life was then in the hands of the 
builder and decorator. Nothing now remains of 
its exterior ; it is all new vamped, and no longer 
to be recognized. Yesterday I passed down Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, and found that No. 24, 
the house in which the poet was born (January 22, 
1788) has been cleared away altogether. This note 
may serve to record an historic fact, and perhaps 
save the pilgrim of futurity a headache. 

Ricnuarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, 8.W 


Georce III. arrackep sy a Loypon Mos.— 
An old volume of newspaper cuttings compiled in 
the time of the Georges by Commissary-General 
Bowman furnishes an account, from Lord Onslow’s 
pen, of an attack on the king made by the mob on 
October 29, 1795, when His Majesty was proceed- 
ing through St. James’s Park to open Parliament :— 

“ On the king's alighting from his carriage [we sub- 
sequently learn] a paseage was opened for him through 
the mob, by the courage and strength of an Irish gentle- 


sired the late Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas, to give 
the gentleman an appointment of some profit. On the 

ntleman being asked by Mr. Dundas what he could do 
for him, he answered, with the characteristic humour of 
his country, ‘The best thing, sir, you can do for me, is to 
make me a Scotchman’’: a witty but unfortunate allusion; 
for so highly did it offend Mr. Dundas, that he dismisse: 
the gentleman unrequited as he came. The royal grati- 
tude was not, however, to be so obstructed. The king 
having repeatedly inquired of Mr. Dundas what he had 
done for the brave Irishman, and always receiving for 
answer that no vacant situation had turned up for the 
gentleman, his majesty said at length, very tartly, ‘Then, 
sir, you must make a situation for him,’ In fact, the 
minister did as desired, and a new office was created in 
favour of the king's deliverer, to which a salary of 6500. 
a year was attached.” 
Who was the Irish gentleman ? 

W. J. FitzPatrick. 


Curious Error ix ‘Ros Roy.’—I believe it 
has been generally understood that Sir Walter 
Scott in the composition of his novels rarely 
altered or polished the original manuscript, the 
sheets passing into the hands of the printer in the 
form in which the author first wrete them; and 
the discovery I have recently made of a curious 
error in ‘Rob Roy’ would seem to confirm this 
view. 

In chapter iv. of ‘ Rob Roy,’ one of the principal 
characters, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, is made to 
say 

“It was on such a day, and such an occasion, that my 
timorous acquaintance [ Morris] and I were about to 

e the board of the ruddy-faced host of the ‘ Black 
ear,’ in the town of Darlington, and bishoprick of 
Durham, when our landlord informed us, wi'b a sort of 
apologetic tone, that there was a Scotch gentleman to 
dine with us,” 
This Scotch gentleman, who accordingly appears, 
is, indeed, no less a personage than Rob Roy him- 
self. Now for the error. In the opening pages of 
chapter ix., which describe the interruption of 
the interview between Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, 
Morris, and Justice Inglewood by the sudden 
arrival of Mr. Campbell (Rob Roy), Francis O:- 
baldistone remarks, “For it was he, the very 
Scotchman whom I had seen at Northallerton” 
(the italics are mine); and Rob Roy is himself 
made to say, in addressing Morris, a little further 
on, “On the evening that we were at North- 
allerton,” &c. 

Having thus sufficiently demonstrated the exist- 
ence of this somewhat remarkable oversight on 
the part of Sir Walter, I think it is only reason- 
able to infer that after fixing upon the town of 
Darlington as the scene of this portion of his 
novel, he must, in the hurry of composition, have 
forgotten the fact, and so have written “ North- 
allerton” instead. So far as I am aware, this slip 
has hitherto escaped observation, and probably 
none but an enthusiastic student and admirer of 


man, who in all probability was the means of saving his | the works of the great “Wizard of the North” 


covereign’s life. The king, grateful for the service, de- } 


would have observed the discrepancy. It is a 
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somewhat singular coincidence, too, that a near 
ancestor of the present writer should have been 
honoured by mention, under his real name, in 
Scott’s ‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ 

A. Sr. Joun Seatty, Capt. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addreseed to them direct. 


Burton's ‘Anatomy oF MELANCHOLY,’ 
AxsripGED.—As was the case with several other 
important English works—as Hooker's ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,’ Pearson’s ‘ Exposition of the Creed,’ 
Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—there has 
been an abridgment of Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ The title is ‘“ Melancholy as it pro- 
ceeds from the Disposition and Habit, the Passion 
of Love, and the Influence of Religion. Drawn 
chiefly from the celebrated work entitled ‘Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’” London, 1801. There 
is a reprint, London, Chatto & Windus, 1881. 
Who was the compiler of this work? What is the 
estimate of its value ? Ep. MarsHatt, 


Cuavucer Soctety.—When may we see Dr. 
Bond’s transcript of the De Burgh - Clarence 
* Household Book,’ announced as part iii.; also the 
Jate lamented Mr. Selby’s extracts from ‘ Civic and 
Record Enrolments,’ announced as part iv., of the 
‘Life Records’ ? LXXII. 


Moxey Droprpers.—What is the meaning of 
this term? It is used, with other terms, including 
forgers, in explanation of the contents of ‘ The 
Chronicles of Newgate,’ in a recent catalogue. 

ALPHA. 


Bettenpenvs (G.), “De Statu Prisci Orbis 
Libri Tres. Editio Secunda. Prefatio,” 8vo., 
RP. exxxvii., and portraits of Burke, Fox, and 

orth. Lowndes mentions two copies of this pre- 
face by Dr. Parr being sold at Birdley’s sale “with 
Cancelled Leaf.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me what leaf it was that was cancelled ? 


218, Beresford Street, Newington, 8. E. 


or Tuomas TAYLor, THE 
Priatonist.—Can you or your readers oblige me 
with information concerning the above ? 

H. K. Jones. 


Printers AND any of your 
readers supply information relative to the fol- 
lowing printers and booksellers : John Tregortha, 
Burslem, 1796 to 1827; J. Walthoe, Stafford, 
1668; Joho Liineall; Mary Wilson, Wolver- 
hampton, 1750; or relative to any books, tracts, 
&c., printed or published by them? Also the 


names of any other printer (and particulars) in any 
Staffordshire town or place between 1600 and 1800. 
M. E. Reynotps, 


Boox or Jos.—Who was the author of “The 

Book of Job, in the Words of the Authorized Ver- 

sion, Arranged and Pointed in General Con- 

formity with the Masoretical Text,” Dublin, _ 

The name of the author is Laurence, but little seems 

to be known concerning him. 


Divnant.—Richard FitzGilbert, Justiciary 1073, 
who founded the eminent baronial families of Clare, 
Gloucester, &c., was descended from a natural son 
of Richard I., Duke of Normandy, and was brother 
of the half-blood to the Conqueror, he being a son 
of the notorious Harlotta by her second husband, 
Gilbert, Earl of Bryonne. This Richard is known 
to us as Richard de Tonbridge. Was he also Earl 
Richard de Dinant ? A. Hatt. 


Miverat O11.—Is rock-oil known to exist in 
the neighbourhood of the island of Purbeck? From 
the following notice it would seem to have 
been in use there at the end of the sixteenth or 
the beginning of the seventeenth century :— 

“ The shores are very Rocky all about ye Island, We 
went 3 miles off to Sonidge a sea faire place not very 
big—there is a flatt sand by sea a little way: they 
take up stones by y¢ shores y' are so oyly, as y® poor 
burn it for ffire, and its so light a fire it Serves for Candle 
too, but it has a strong offensive emell.’’—Celia Fiennes, 
* Through England on a Side Saddle,’ p. 6. MP 


Was Swaxspeare Lame Kingsley, 
in his novel of ‘ Alton Locke,’ says that Shakspere 
was lame. What authority had Kingsley for saying 
this ? Wittiam 

Birkenhead. 


Pics Winp.—What is the origin of the 
often expressed idea that pigs see the wind? The 
way in which various animals are affected by 
changes in the weather has not been sufficiently 
studied. James Hooper. 

50, Mornington Road, N.W, 


Watuam Greey, should be glad 
if any readers could furnish me with early (say 
before 1700) references to this village. In the 

arish books its former name is variously spelled 
Wandon, Wandons, Wendon, Wansdown, and 
even Wodson Green. The earliest instance of the 
present spelling I can find is 1628. Is Walham a 
corrupt form of Wandon, &c.; and what is the 
meaning of the name? Please answer direct. 

Cuas. Jas. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


“THE Liver or 1T.”—A boy told me lately in 
Warwickshire that he had cut his finger-nail right 
“into the liver of it.” Asked where he had got 
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the word he could not say. Does Dr. Murray 

know anything of such a use of it? It would 

seem to be a synonym clearly for ‘‘The quick of 

it.” R. Hupsow. 
Lapworth. 


Barrymore Pzerace.—In my copy of Lynch’s 
‘Feudal Dignities of Ireland,’ on p. 228, at the 
end of chap. viii., “ Peculiarity in the Descent of 
the Feudal Baronies of Ireland,” is the following 
manuscript note: “In the Barrymore family the 
remarkable precedent occurred of the heir to the 
title being deprived of the title and estates in 
consequence of being deaf and dumb.” When 
did this occur, if ever ? Ross O’ConneEtt, 

Killarney. 


Saunper Famity.—Is any one d of a 
pedigree of the family of Saunder, of Lapford Court 
and Payhembury? According to Kelly’s ‘Devon,’ 
the Rev. Christopher Saunder, a well-known man 
in his day, was Rector of Lapford in 1570; and 
the same authority states that Westerford, Heanton 
Punchardon, a large demesne, is now the property 
of E. T. Saunder, Esq. W. Dz Pixx. 


Hoty Taisity Cuurca, Yorx.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me if the apparitions 
mentioned by the Rev. S. Baring Gould in his 
work on ‘Strange Events in Yorkshire’ have been 
lately visible? The last date of its appearance 
that he mentions is, I think, 1873,  T. M. D. 


Porvutar Parases.—Can any one tell me the 
“— of the following ?—(1) “As busy as Beck’s 
wife”; (2) “As stiff as Tommy Harrison”; (3) 
* As slow as young John Walker's chimes.” Con- 
cerning the last of the three there is an old rhyme 
to this effect :— 

Young John Walker's chimes, 
They went so very slow, 
That youne John Walker scarce could tell 
hether they went or no, 
B. 


Lovenanp Famity.—Where is there any ac- 
count of this family? CKelly’s ‘Devon,’ under 
“ Tarnscombe,” says Delleys and Granslake belong 
to J. E. Loveband, of Brookfield House, Freming- 
ton, whose family have owned property since 1314. 
And under “ North Tawton” the manor of Halse 
belongs to the Rev. J. Loveband - Fulford. 
Also, under “Fremington” we are told that A. 
Loveband Crocker resides at Middlebridge, and 
J. E. Loveband at Brookfield. W. D. Piyx. 


Heratpic.—One of the first general laws of 
heraldry is that colour upon colour is inadmissible; 
but are there no exceptions to this rule? My rea- 
son for making this inquiry is that I know of at 
least one ancient coat where the blazon is lozen 
of alternate colour and metal, with one of the 
ordinaries placed upon the field. Now either it is 


impossible to have the lozengy field with any ciate 
upon it and at the same time to keep stri 
within heraldic rule, or in similar instances the 
general objection is waived owing to the peculiar 
arrangemrent of the field. May I ask some corre- 
spondent to say whether the foregoing example is 
or is not good blazonry, and well within the 
legitimate lines of the laws laid down? 5S. G. 


Sones Wantep.—Can inform me where 
I can find the old song of ‘The Dog’s-meat Man’? 

In Gray’s Inn Lane, some time ago, 

An old maid lived a life of woe ; 

She was forty-three, with a face like tan, 

When she fell in love with the dog’s-meat man, 
Also, where is the song of ‘The Match-seller in 
Rosemary Lane’ to be found /— 

They are the best matches as you can desire 

For lighting your candle or kindling your fire. 


Depication or A Wett.—I should be glad to 
know of a form of dedication of a well. Something 
of the kind may be possibly known to your readers, 
and I should be glad if they would send me a copy 
direct, or kindly inform me where it can be had. 

(Rev.) H. 

Cauvey Island, South Benfleet, Essex. 


Dr. Kusser.—Can any of your readers kindly 
afford particulars relative to Dr. Kusser, who was 
German chaplain to the Duchess of Kent in the 
year 1834? James Davis. 


RecownortTre.—-I have just become possessed of 
a copy of the second edition of Horace Walpole’s 
‘ Historic Doubts.’ The first sentence in the pre- 
face runs thus :— 

“ So incompetent has the generality of historians been 
for the province they have undertaken, that it is almost 
a question whether, if the dead of past ages could revive, 
they would be able to reconnoitre the events of their own 
times, as transmitted to us by ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation.” 

Here reconnoitre seems to be used in the sense in 
which it is used in French, “to recognize.” Is 
there any earlier instance of the use of the word in 
English; or was it at the time of Walpole’s writ 
a French word used by him, but not yet pre - 
lated into our English tongue ? 

Jouyson Balty. 

South Shields, 


Corporations oF Perry Canons on VICARS 
Cuorat.—In an interesting volume, recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘Gleanings from Old St. Paul's’ 
by Dr. Simpson, there is a chapter dealing wi 
the “College or Corporation of Minor Canons” 
attached to that cathedral. I know that there 
were kindred corporations in the other cathedrals 
of the old foundation, viz., York, Sarum, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, Exeter, Wells, and Hereford; but I 
should like to know whether the canons, or vicars, 
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ever lived in community; whether they were 
mixed bodies of “ priests and clerks”; and why in 
some places they were called “vicars” and in St. 
Paul’s “petty canons,” as well as two of them 
“cardinales chori.” I see there was a “ cardinal” 
amongst the “ vicars” at Chichester. 

J. MASKELL. 


any of your correspond- 
ents give me some information as to the descent 
and other particulars of John Russell, who was 
made a Commissioner of the Navy in 1747? 


Nationat AssEmBiy.—I possess a volume, 
“Collection Générale des Portraits de MM. les 
Députés & PAssemblée Nationale tenue a Ver- 
sailles le 4 Mai, 1789. A Paris chez Le Vachez, 
sous les Colonnes du Palais Royale No. 258.” It 
is “dedié A la Nation et presenté 4 Nosseigneurs 
de l’Assemblée Nationale,” by the said Le Vachez, 
and contains 158 portraits, beginning with Louis 
XVI. and ending with Urb. A. L. F. Gautier, 
Deputé de Touraine. I wish to know if the ceries 
was ever completed, and, if so, whether the re- 
maining volumes are obtainable or hors de prix. 
It is worth remarking that Mirabeau figures as 
“Gre Riquetti,” and Robespierre as ‘‘—— de 
Robespierre.” Ross O’Conne 

Killarney. 


Arrets.—An article in the Bookworm for Oc- 
tober, on ‘A Russian Bookseller and Publisher,’ 
teken from ‘The Russians of To-day,’ by E. C. 
Grenville- Murray, contains the following sentence : 

“Skilled labour is always dear in Russia, and the 
artels of printers have latterly forced up the wages of 
their hands to three paper roubles a day.’’—P, 331. 


What is artels ? W. E. Bocktey. 


A Larce Bercu.—There is an old beech tree 
about a mile and a half from where I live, ina 
thick fir wood just off the Petersfield road, which 
measures, as a friend and myself have ascertained 
by careful measurement with a 33-feet tape, 
27 ft. 4 in, round the trunk at three feet from the 
ground. At four feet from the ground it measures 
a few inches more. It not this a very unusual size 
for a beech? What is the average girth of this 
tree when full grown? What would be the pro- 
bable age of a beech such as the above? It is in 
flourishing condition, to judge by its foliage. It 
is a magnificent old fellow, and if any one should 
ever cut it down I a he will be haunted by the 
tree’s hamadryad. It is certainly not a “light 
beech,” such as Shelley mentions in ‘ Alastor,’ 
line 433, and Tennyson in ‘The Talking Oak,’ 
stanza xxxvi. Would not 27 ft. be a good girth for 
an oak? Pardon this very imperfect description, 
but I am not learned in arboriculture. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


AvutTHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


The mouse that never leaves its own poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. 
MacRoserr. 


“Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only the 
school-fees are heavy.” —Quoted by Carlyle in his ‘ Misc. 
Essays,’ vol. i. p, 137, ed. 1888. 

De V. Payen PAYNE. 


Replies, 


WORDSWORTH’S ‘ODE ON THE INTIMATIONS 
OF IMMORTALITY,’ 
(7% §, vii. 168, 278, 357, 416; viii. 89.) 
I do not write with the intention of discussing 
the meaning of the line 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
which, indeed, is sufficiently obvious to any one 
who will take the trouble to study the introduc- 
tory note which Wordsworth prefixed to the poem, 
and will compare the third stanza with the first. I 
merely wish to point out that the phrase “ fields of 
sleep” occurs in the works of a contemporary poet. 
John Hamilton Reynolds, in his poem ‘The Gar- 
den of Florence,’ has these two fine lines :— 
Passion lays desolate the fields of sleep, 
And wakes a thousand eyes to watch and weep. 
From the never-failing pages of ‘N. & Q.’ (24 
S. ii, 219), as well as from Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
admirable paper on Reynolds in ‘ Letters on Litera- 
ture,’ I learn that ‘The Garden of Florence, and 
other Poems’ was published by John Warren, Old 
Bond Street, London, in 1821. It was to some 
extent an anonymous book, as Reynolds merely 
affixed his Christian names, “John Hamilton,” to 
the title-page. That he was an attentive student 
of Wordsworth’s poetry is proved by the fact that 
“in 1819 he anticipated the genuine ‘Peter Bell’ of 
Wordsworth by a spurious ‘ Peter Bell,’ in which were 
exhibited and exaggerated the characteristics of Words- 
worth’s earlier simplicities.” 
He may therefore have unccnsciously borrowed the 
expression “fields of sleep” from Wordsworth’s 
earlier poem, but he would not have borrowed it 
unless it had conveyed a distinct image to his mind. 
The quotation about Reynolds’s * Peter Bell’ is 
from an excellent account of the poet in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
g24 §, ii, 274. Mr. Lang’s more recent paper will, 
I think, make people wish that we “ knew more of 
Reynolds,” and may perhaps serve as a hint to an 
enterprising publisher. Judging from the samples 
given, there is some fine poetry of the hot-house 
order to be found in Reynolds’s verses. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 
The the may be very imperative and restrictive 
to sleep in the abstract; but supposing that we 
read sheep instead, will the the then restrict the 
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sheep to sheep in the concrete? To me the allusion 
to winds as coming from “‘ the fields of sheep” con- 
veys a sense of intolerable bathos. Wordsworth 
is perhaps as deficient in humour as any poet that 
ever lived, be his other qualities what they may, 
so that you never can quite tell what he may fall 
into on occasion. But as we have got the word 
sleep in the text, why should we go out of our way 
to import the word sheep? Carlyle is always talk- 


’ ing about the golden silences, and Wordsworth is 


scarcely less persistent in referring to the silence 
of the stars in nature, the hush in fields, and the 
sleep upon the hills. 
any words should not be spent upon the theme; 
it is not worth it. If we introduce sheep, it can 
only be that we want to go wool-gathering. The 
passage in question is of a character constantly 
recurrent in Wordsworth’s poems. Ido not think 
him a man of felicitous speech, though at in- 
tervals, and when his soul gets filled with a large, 
= thought, the phrase sometimes melts to it and 
Is into a very perfect mould. In this and the 
three preceding lines he is not at all at his best— 
has half lost his track, in fact; but we need not also 
step out of our way to make it worse. Inthe song 
¢ ‘Brougham Castle’ there are four lines finer than 
these :— 
Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
This seems to me to put sleep in possession of “the 
fields,” which are evidently mountain fields by the 
context. I do not know whether it will be allowed 
that possession is nine points of the law of poetry. 
In the beginning of that same ‘Brougham Castle’ 
Wordsworth says :— 
The words of ancient time I thus translate. 
Ts that prose line introduced merely to rhyme with 
sate, or did he really find some old ballad and re- 
cast it freely into Wordsworthian expression, 
modelled upon the balladesque and bellicose dog- 
gerel of the ‘Last Minstrel,’ just out? Gilfillan 
says it “stirs the blood like the first volley of a 
great battle.” I do not think it does this, but it 
comes nearer to doing it than I should have thought 
the severely contemplative Wordsworth could, and 
so seems to lend some colour to the above-men- 
tioned prose line. OC. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


It is useless to argue for or against Mr. Ewrnc’s 
pro emendation of this verse until it has been 
explained how, if the accepted reading is wrong, 
Wordsworth came to leave it uncorrected for nearly 
fifty years of literary activity. This is traly an 
“insurmountable bar,” and Mr. Ewrne must deal 
with it. I have only to add that in his lengthy 
note at the last reference Mr. Ewive misquotes 
me upon ore point, and misrepresents me 

pon another. here, quoting an earlier note of 


his own, I said “throughout,” he makes me say 
“in”; and he suggests that I consider that the in- 
trodaction of the word sheep necessarily involves a 
bathor, If Mr. Ewiye can see no difference be- 
tween the passages he quotes from ‘The Brothers’ 
and from Keats and this verse of the ode as he 
would “amend” it, he should not pose as b -~ 


of poetry. C. 


On examining the entire passage in which this 
line occurs there seems to be no great difficulty in 
understanding its meaning :— 

Now while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief ; 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again em strong: 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng. 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay, 

Land and sea give themselves up to jollity, 

——_ the heart of May doth every heart keep holi- 
ay. 

The momentary pang of grief has passed away, and 

there is no longer any suggestion of sadness in the 

genial influences of nature. The poet interprets 

these influences by the state of his own feelings ; 

the roar of the cataract serves only to inspirit him 

by its trumpet tones. The winds, which in an- 

other mood of mind might have seemed harsh and 

ungentle, come softly “from the fields of sleep.” 

Why should there be no “fields of sleep”? 
Byron tells us that “sleep hath its own world.” 
Why not, then, its fields? In Spenser's descrip- 
tion of the House of Sleep, he says, speaking of 
Morpheus :— 

And more to lull him in his slumber soft 

A trickling stream from high rolls tumbling down, 

And ever drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring wind, much like the soune 
[sound } 

Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoune, 

No other noyse, nor people’s troublous eyes, 

As still are wont t’ annoy the walléd towne, 

Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lies 

Wrapt in eternal silence—farre from enimyes. 

In an exalted rhapsody like the poem in ques- 
tion is there an inexcusable incongruity in repre- 
senting the winds that blew upon the poet as if 
coming from a region which exists —" the 
realm of the ideal ? 

San Francisco. 


I hardly know whether it will be a support or a 
disappointment to your correspondent Mr. Ewine 
to learn that he has been anticipated in his dis- 
covery of the astonishing results of simply substi- 
tuting sheep for “sleep” in a passage of high poetic 
beauty. Some years ago, in the dim light of one 
of the college chapels at Oxford, I heard the chap- 
lain read a well-known and beautiful verse of the 
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Psalms thus: “For so He giveth his beloved 
sheep.” The reader, however, was in that case so 
little proud of his ingenuity that he immediately 
corrected himself, with some we 


Mrs. M. Hopson (née Hotrorp) (7" S. viii. 
248).—The title-page reads :— 

Lives of Vasco Nunez de Balboa and Francisco Pizarro, 
From the Spanish of Don Manuel Josef Quintana. By 
Mrs. Hodson, William Blackwood, Edinburgh, and T, 
Cadell, Strand, London: 1832. 

The dedication, to Robert Southey, is dated Sharow 
Lodge, May 12, 1832. 

Margaret, eldest daughter of Allen Holford, Esq., 
of Davenham, Cheshire, was married to the Rev. 
Septimus Hodson at South Kirkby, Yorkshire, 
October 16,1826. He was of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, M.B. 1784, for some time Vicar of Thrap- 
ston, co. Northampton, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Prince of Wales, and chaplain to the Asylum 
for Female Orphans. He was the author of several 
works, and died at Sharow Lodge, Yorkshire, 
December 12, 1833, aged seventy. 

Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Cuexey (7 §. vi. 267, 453, 498; vii. 36; 
viii. 326).—The quotation at the last reference is 
robably to the point, but not wholly decisive; 
ior chekyng may be bad spelling for chekkyng, i.e., 
“ checking,” which also suits the sense. 
Watrter W. Sxzart. 


I fancy that when the Editor passed Mr. 
Rovunp’s note for publication, like a famous canon 
of Canterbury, “he had a merry eye.” It seems 
scarcely credible that a man should so easily allow 
himself to fall into such a trap. The verb to check 
=to taunt, reprove, vituperate, and (intransitive) 
to brawl, is among the common words of English 
literature down to the eighteenth century, and, 
as I need not say, is entirely suitable in the place 
quoted. Yet Mr. Rounp prefers to identify the 
word with a piece of modern slang. May I be 
allowed once more to state what I take to be the 
rationale of the thing? It is like the familiar 
argument against ghosts. Why don’t they show 
themselves in broad daylight, instead of skulking 
in dusk and darkness? Here is a word which, to 
most men’s sense, must be redolent of the spirit 
and manner of nineteenth century slang, not 
positively known before 1840, but thence coming 
rapidly into general use (as such words are apt to 
do; I think we all like to have the last new 
piece of slang on the tip of our tongues). From 
1840 backward we traverse more than two cen- 
turies before finding another example so much as 
alleged; thence again through eighty years fur- 
ther we are offered three more examples. Now, 
in respect both of the quantity of its literature 


and of the precision with which the currency and 
meaning of words can be established, the former 
of these periods may well be called a time of 
twilight compared with the broad daylight of the 
later. Then would not any reasonable man, 
coming upon an appearance of this word only in 
the earlier period, be ready without much doubt 
to pronounce it an impalpable and delusive appear- 
ance, as substantial as a ghost? Does not the 
improbability of its being genuine— 
ovk évap GAN’ trap 

—amount almost to an impossibility? Something 
has been said, and, as I think, sufficiently said, 
concerning each one of the cited passages as 
judged on its own particular merits. I need not 
go over this ground again. C. B. Mount. 


Barra (7" §. viii. 326).—I sincerely wish I 
could help A. J. M. with this curious word, and 
the more so because of the reasonable form in 
which the question is put. What we want to 
know for the purpose of etymology is (1) the pro- 
nunciation and (2) the sense. In the present 
case I understand that barra gives the presumed 
pronunciation, and that “It’s just my barra 
means “It just suits me.” I must observe, how- 
ever, that the example proves that the assumed 
sense “it suits” is wrong. It is obvious that 
barra is a substantive, and not an impersonal verb 
at all. This proves that sentences should 
analyzed in accordance with grammar. No sub- 
stantive is equivalent to a substantive plus “is. 
I know of only one known word which could be 
thus used. This is barrow, in the sense of “ bar- 
rowful” or “ barrow-load,” a sense which, accord- 
ing to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ occurs in 
Shakespeare, ‘ Merry Wives,’ III. v. 4: “A barrow 
of butcher's ofall.” The reference is right, and 
barra is often heard for it. “That is just my 
barrow-load ” will make excellent sense ; 1.¢., that 
is just what I can carry, just what I can get along 
with or undertake. I offer this only as a guess, 
for what it is worth. It can be tested by com- 
parison with usage. Watrer W. Seat. 


I take this to be a fairly well-known Midland 
word. I should write it burrow, or, by pronuncia- 
tion, burra. “In the burrow” means under cover, 
or on the sheltered side, in the sun and out of the 
wind. There can be little doubt that it is identical 
with the ordinary word burrow, “A shelter for 
rabbits: M.E. borwgh” (Skeat). Apparently the 
townfolk of Birmingham have come to use it 
figuratively for any snug corner or comfortable 
berth. OC. B. Mount. 


The word barra is the common pronunciation of 
barrow in wheelbarrow, and the sayings, “ It’s just 
my barra” and “ This is my barra” are of the com- 
monest of expressions heard among workmen of all 
trades. It is used in connexion with work or 
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occupation of every kind, and of tools as well, 
which suit the workman. It is well known that 
among navvies, whose work is done with pick, 
spade, shovel, and wheelbarrow, each man at the 
outset of a big or little “job” selects his tools, 
and when he finds suitable ones he says, “ This is 
my barra,” and he sticks to that ‘‘ tool,” whether 
it be barra, shovel, spade, or pick, all through the 
work, because he finds that his task is easier so 


long as his tools are “ just his barra.” 


Taos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Error REGARDING THE Mass vi. 506 ; 
vii. 154, 235, 318, 471; viii. 53, 149, 255).—I 
have to thank Mr. F, A. MarsHatu for the very 
kindly and courteous tone of his rejoinder (7 S. 
viii. 255) to my somewhat testy remarks, and at 
the same time to apologize, in my turn, for my delay 
in doing so. I trust that Mr. MarsHatt’s com- 
munication referred to above may be taken as indi- 
cating that the illness which caused his delay has 
ceased. With me matters were as bad: for I have 
been for some weeks in London, but am now re- 
stored. 

The only point that remains to be noticed be- 
tween us is the colloquial use of the term “ Roman 
Catholic.” This, of course, is a matter of indi- 
vidual feeling. I can only say that I have found 
the phrase in the mouth of a Protestant felt to be 
offensive by members of that Church, I may, I 
think, say invariably. Bat I must add that my ex- 
perience in the matter has been gathered almost 


wholly in Italy. T. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Lorp Hartineton AND THE Roya AcADEMY 
(7™ 8. vii. 445 ; viii. 18, 75, 157, 253).—Just one 
last word in reply to H. He will forgive me for 
saying that he appears to me to be trying to shift 
the burden upon the other leg, as he now asks me 
to give a trustworthy authority for giving the eldest 
sons of dukes a coronet and higher precedence than 
he has indicated. I am aware that legally and 
strictly, their titles being only by courtesy, they 
would not be entitled as of right to any such in- 
signia at all (and surely the same principle 
would extend to the rank of earl, to which 
B. would yo to have no such objec- 
tion); but the heraldic practice being as I have 
suggested it is, and have shown authority — 
which H, scouts—in support of that contention, I 
am still anxious to know what objection can be 
taken to their claiming the heraldic insignia corre- 
sponding to their highest courtesy rank? That 

t is the modern heraldic practice, and that con- 
sequently the artist in question was right in what 
he did, will, I feel confident, be shown if H. will 
kindly refer the matter in question between us to 
the arbitrament of the modern court of chivalry— 
the authoritative opinion of the College of Arms. 


I much regret I shall be unable to take up the 
award myself, for before these lines are in print I 
shall, in all probability, be far beyond the bounds 
of heraldic authority, on my way to take up an 
official position in Fiji, to which I have recently 
been appointed. But ‘N. & Q.’ will still follow 
me, and I trust that, though at longer intervals it 
may be, its well-known and the friendly con- 
troversies arising therefrom will never cease to 
interest and instruct me. J. 8. Upan. 

Inner Temple. 


Tae Poetry or Parntine (7" viii. 64, 196, 
272).—It is difficult to know how to reply, and 
perhaps hardly worth replying, to a correspondent 
who stigmatizes a statement deliberately made by 
unimpeached authority as pure nonsense, and who 
presumes to reflect on the judgment of the Editor 
of ‘N. & Q.’ in admitting it into his columns, Bat 
there may be many who, like the Editor, may con- 
sider the history of a celebrated picture worthy of 
record, and who may see no necessity for impugn- 
ing the veracity of the historian. So far as I can 
make out the meaning of F. G. S., he seems first 
to have thought it necessary to combat the idea 
that the picture could have been painted by 
stealth, and then, having found that no such idea 
had been started, to have fallen back on the ques- 
tion of nomenclature from his point of view, coupled 
with denials of the veracity of M. Jules Nollée de 
Noduwez. I forbear to fill your space by quoting 
this gentleman further as to the circumstances in 
which the picture now in the National Gallery 
was painted, nor by references to the other namés 
which it has borne. What M. de Noduwez ex- 
plained was how the picture acquired and main- 
tained the apparently inappropriate designation of 
‘Chapeau de Paille’ as an inheritance from a 
former picture to which it had been fancifully, 
though more reasonably applied. Hence the pic- 
ture bore the name in the Peel Gallery, and carried 
it thence to the National Gallery. Comparatively 
enlightened as we are in these days, it was not left 
for us to discover that the hat was not of straw. 

But once dismiss the fancy designation of the 
picture, there is no more reason for describing it by 
the hat which enters into it than for describing the 

rtrait of Mrs. Siddons as “‘black hat and 
eathers,” or Raeburn’s portrait of a lady as 
“ broad-brimmed white straw hat.” Even the hat 
with which Van Eyck chose to endow Jean Arnol- 
fini—by far the most remarkable bat in the National 
Gallery—has never been suggested as affording a 
title for the picture. 

The picture in question is, according to good 
authority, the portrait of Mile. de Lunden. If 
her name is not to be mentioned, and Rubens’s 
own reticence to be imitated, we may as well imi- 
tate him further by naming it, as he did, “ Portrait 
d’une demoiselle, les bras croisés.” 


q 
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Ceutic Cuurcn (7* vii. 429, 476 ; viii. 93, 
196).—Mr. Movte still thinks that the form of 
the tonsure seems to point to an independent 
Eastern origin for the Celtic Church. May I sug- 
gest that there was no ecclesiastical separation be- 
tween East and West for centuries after the date 
of the planting of the Celtic Church, and that, 
apart from this, a difference in a minor matter of 
discipline cannot point to any independent origin ; 
for while the faith of the Catholic Church is one, 
discipline may, and does, vary for different coun- 
tries. Differences of discipline in branches of the 
Church in communion with the see of Rome exist 
to-day—of course with permission of autho- 
rity—to a far greater extent than a variation in 
the form of the tonsure. Bede’s ‘History’ treats 
more of the Anglo-Saxon Church than of the 
Celtic. He may, as Mr. Mov e supposes, have 
known very little of the origin of the latter. Asa 
matter of fact, he says little of it, but what he does 
say is clear and to the point, and his statements do 
not stand alone. I have before quoted the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle.’ The ‘Liber Landavensis,’ trans- 
lated and published by the Welsh Archzological 
Society, affords many evidences, direct and in- 
direct, of the Roman origin of the Celtic Church. 
Space forbids my giving more than one. In the 
twelfth century Urban, Bishop of Llandaff, held a 
long correspondence with Pope Calixtus II. In 
one of his letters, given in full in ‘Liber Landa- 
vensis,’ Bishop Urban speaks of Christianity 
having existed at Llandaff “from ancient times, 
that is, from the time of Eleutherius, Pope of the 
See of Rome.” 

Gildas, as Mr. Mov tells us, was a member 
of the Celtic Church ; but we must not conclude 
‘that he knew “absolutely nothing” of the origin 
of his Church, for I believe I am correct in saying 
that, whatever the monk Gildas may or may not 
have known, such of his writings as have come 
down to us do not attempt anything like con- 
secutive history. I believe he speaks of the faith 
of the Church in Peter as being “the first of the 
apostles, and key-bearer of the kingdom of heaven,” 
and he is constantly quoted as speaking of the 
gospel having been preached in Britain before a.p. 
61. Mr. Movte does not, however, appear to 
recognize the difference between the existence of 
Celtic Christians and the planting of the Celtic 
Church. On this I may be allowed to quote a 
clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 
William Baker, D.D., head master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. In 
his ‘Lectures on the Historical and Dogmatic 
Position of the Church of England,’ published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Dr. Baker says :— 


“From the first there were always Christians amon 
the Roman soldiers; the Imperial armies carried with 
them, wherever they went, not only the eagles of Rome, 


but the cross of Christ......It is more than probable that 
in the early days of the Roman occupation of Britain 
there were no inconsiderable number of isolated Chris- 
tians, before the planting of any Church in that land,” 
The italics are my own. 

From the supposition of the ignorance of Gildas 
Mr. Movute “suspects” that the tales of Philip 
and Joseph, of King Lucius and Pope Eleutherius, 
grew up during the two centuries which elapsed 
between the times of Gildas and Bede. I cannot 
see fair ground for this suspicion, and I would 
suggest that, at any rate, the stories of Philip and 
Joseph belong solely to the realm of legend, while 
those of Eleutherius and Lucius belong to history. 
They cannot, therefore, be classed together, or 
together lightly dismissed. 

I have been told that the Anglican Bishop Good- 
win of Carlisle, in his ‘ Church of England, Past and 
Present,’ elucidates the fact of the planting of the 
Church in Britain by Pope Eleutherius at the in- 
stance of King Lucius. I have not the book to 
refer to. Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
what Dr. Goodwin says on the subject? Vera. 


The statement of Mr. Movte requires an 
explanation, otherwise the unhistoric remark of 
Gildas respecting the preaching of the gospel in 
Britain in the time of Tiberius might be taken as 
history. It is not safe to refer to the various 
notions about the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain without consulting specialists. So, as to 
Tiberius, there is in Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Coun- 
cils,’ vol. i. p. 24 :— 

“The general statement made by Gildas (‘ Hist.,’ vi., 
*M. B, H.,’ 8) is equally groundless with the above. He 
simply transfers to the particular case of Britain, with 
which (as used by his sole authority) it has no connexion 
whatever, language of Eusebius (‘ Hist.,’ ii. 2, 3, interpr. 
Ruffin., and Chron.) respecting the general spread of the 

ospel in the reign of Tiberius (v. Schill, ‘De Eccl. 
Brit. et Scot. Hist, Fontibus,’ and see also Ussher).” 

In this extract “above” refers to the “ legends of 
Glastonbury Abbey, which are of post-Norman 
date, and first saw light in Will. Malm. (‘Antiq. 
Glaston.’).” Ep. MarsHALL. 


Date or Bettamy’s Bieta §. viii. 87, 138). 
— ‘The Gentleman of Covent Garden Theatre,” 
who wrote the ‘Memoirs of George Anne Bellamy,’ 
1785, also states (p. 5) that she was born on St. 
George’s day,1733, ‘‘some months too soon for the 
husband (Captain Bellamy) to claim any honour 
or interest in the matter.” It is generally sup- 
posed that she derived her name of George from 
this fact. These ‘Memoirs’ repeat the story that 
she made her début as Monimia when only in her 
fourteenth year. The statements made in the 
theatrical memoirs of the last century must be 
accepted with great caution, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that Miss Bellamy was much older 
than she represented herself to be. 

W. F. Paipeavx. 
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Cums (7" §. viii. 127, 178, 218, 231).—In 
addition to the other references, Halliwell’s ‘ Glos- 
sary,’ s.v. “Clombe,” may be consulted. Clomb 
also occurs in Byron’s ‘Siege of Corinth,’ line 6 
of the introductory stanza :— 

We forded the river and clomd the high bill. 
A. Cottixscwoop Lzz. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Tuomas Harris §, viii. 247).—I extract 


‘the following particulars concerning “Thomas 


Harris, chief proprietor of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden,” from the ‘Thespian Dictionary’ 
(1802). It is there stated that he was 


“ descended from a respectable family, and was brought 
up to business. He received a liberal education, which 
he improved by a constant application to literature ; and 
having, by industry, acquired a competent fortune, in 
the summer of 1767 he joined with Mr. Rutherford in 
purchasing all the property of Covent Garden Playhouse. 
eveten Mr. Powell was invited to join them, and, by his 
recommendation, Mr. Colman was admitted as the then 
oe ga person toconduct the b of the stage...... 
e property of the theatre was assigned in August, 
1767, and the house opened by the new managers Sep- 
tember 14, with the comedy of ‘The Rehearsal,’ and an 
occasional Address, written by Paul Whitehead, Eeq., 
and spoken by Mr. Powell, Disputes soon afterwards 
arose amongst the new managers...... On Mr. Colman’s 
secession (1776), Mr. Harris undertook the management 
of the stage business, which, it must be confessed, has 
been ever since conducted with peculiar regularity.” 


The notice concludes with a somewhat lengthy 
criticism of his mode of catering for the public. 
J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 

[We have been favoured with a view of a fine portrait 
by Opie of Thomas Harris, in the possession of Messrs, 
Longman, of Paternoster Row. Mr. J. N. Longman, 
the great-grandfather of the present Mr. J. N. Long- 
man, married a sister of Harris. A chest full of docu- 
ments, including mortgages, &c., connected with Covent 
Garden Theatre under the management of Harris is 
also in the possession of Messrs, Longman. ] 


Date or Garricr’s Biata §. vii. 447).— 
As no reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ has been able to answer 
my query regarding the entry of Garrick’s baptism 
in the register of All Saints’ Church, Hereford, I 
wrote to the vicar, the Rev. Henry P. Prosser, 
M.A., who has, with the greatest courtesy, fully 
answered my question. The entry is in February, 
1716/17—that is, as we say, 


“Prince anp nis Farenps (7 
viii. 241),— 

Strowan, great Chief whom both Minervas crown 

Illistrious Bard, thou suff'rer of Renoun. 
The lines quoted as above at p. 243 remind me 
that I have a copy (12mo.) of Struan’s ‘ Poems,’ 
but without binding and title-page, and wanting 
some leaves of the ‘ History of the Robertsons of 
Strowan,’ &c., which is prefixed to the work. The 
‘ Poems’ seemingly were not published until early 


in the reign of George III., though most of them 
were written during the wretched times—to which 
they refer—of the exiled King James and the Pre- 
tender, one of them only—a ballad—I find later 
with reference to “ Prince Charlie ”—a “hope for 
Charles’s safe Return.” Though Strowan (Alex- 
ander Robertson), the Jacobite laird, was certainly 
no “illistrious bard "—in poetic feats, I mean—one 
jovial piece at least from his now doubtlers scarce 
book merits, I think, handing down in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is headed— 
Si——n to his Brother Duncan Voir over a Bottle. 
To retrieve your good Name, 
And establish your Fame, 
Dear Goth let your Fiddling alone, 
’Tis better to go 
And Fight with the Foe, 
That keeps royal James from his own. 
Duncan Voir’s Answer to St——n [Struan}. 
The fatigues of the Field 
Small Pleasure can yield, 
But the silly Repute of a Hector ; 
Then at Carie we 'Il stay 
And drink every Day 
With the dear little Prig the Elector. 
The bard—the Robertson of Strowan—resided, it 
appears, generally at Mount Alexander, in Perth- 
shire. Over the gate of this seat of ‘‘ Clan-Don- 
noch’s Chief ” were inscribed ten lines of his verse, 
the first four running thus :— 
In this small Spot whole Paradise you ‘Il see, 
With all its Plants but the forbidden Tree ; 
Here every Sort of Animals you'll find 
Subdu'd, but Woman who betray’d Mankind ! 
The “ History ” aforesaid—or rather genealogy to 
1753—of the “ Strowan’s family in Scotland,” con- 
cludes at p. 48 with the following statement as to 
their widely-spread issue :— 

“The Robertsons is not only numerous in the High- 
lands, but also in every County, City, Town, Parish, and 
Vilage in the low Country, so that no clan in Scotland is 
so numerous; and in England their descendents are 
under these honourable names, viz., Robertson, Robert- 
son alias Collier, Robinson, Robison, Robson, &c.” 

R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth. 


“ Anper” as a Termination (7" S, viii. 266). 
—In his interesting note Dr. Cuance quotes 
Africander as an instance, “In Africander also,” 
he says, “it cannot well be anything else.” I cannot 
help supposing that here we have an instance how, 
whilst writing on a subject to which we have given 
due thought and consideration, a new illustration 
or additional argument (or what seems to be so) 
sometimes strikes us and gets inserted without 
that so much needed watchfulness. Dr. Cuance 
would not, I venture to say, maintain what he 
wrote ; but if unchallenged, the slip might escape 
his notice. If in Africander ander is a termination 
meaning “akin to,” “like,” what is the meaning 
of the word? A/fricander—or, as the Dutch- 
speaking colonists in the Cape Colony write it, 
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Afrikaander —contains two terminations, aan and 
er, the one adjectival, the other nominal. The 
d is epenthetic, such as is added in similar cases 
by many Dutchmen, who, e. g., call the inhabitants 
of the villages situated on the Zaan by the collec- 
tive name of Zaanders (instead of the more usual 
Zaankanters), &c. 

I do not imagine that hereby I have told any- 
thing new to the author of the note, but there are 
—we get too many proofs of it in almost every 
number of ‘N. & Q.’—readers and amateur ety- 
mologists for whom this note of warning is needed. 

I may add that beside the form Afrikaander the 
alternative Afrikaner is also in use at the Cape. 
The Philological Society there (or what seems 
to be the equivalent thereof) prefers, as it appears, 
this form, at least so I conclude from the title of a 
book “ Geskiedenis van di Afrikaanse Taalbeweg- 
ing ver Vriend en vyand...... bewerk deur’ n Lid 
van di Genootskap van Regte Afrikaners.” 

The language of this work, or of a little pam- 
hlet “Di Bybel in Afrikaans, deur S. v du Toit. 

aarl, 1889,” is full of interest for the philologist 
acquainted with Dutch. 
§. Locemay. 

Newton School, Rock Ferry, 


I think there are more cases in English in which 
ander is not referable to avjp than otherwise, as 
inlander, colander (as it is often spelt), meander, 
gander, solander, salamander, and many more. 
Philander appears to stand nearly alone. The 
word has now almost gone away from flirting into 
the meaning of walking purposelessly and in a 
loitering way from spot to spot and back again. It 
is from this change, probably, that it applies more 
to mep. The secondary Greek sense was an epithet of 
women who loved men, or were of masculine habit, 
and that degenerated into lewd. Lastly, in lapidary 
inscriptions it was constantly applied to a woman 
who loved her husband dearly. The Greek significa- 
tions are manifestly more applicable to women than 
to men. Andar in Spanish is “ to walk,” and seems 
evidently cognate with wander, and I am not sure 
that this rhyming affinity has not had something to 
do with impressing a sense of “ sauntering” upon 
the word philandering. I expect that the further 
Dr, Cuance pursues investigation as to the ter- 
mination ander in English, the less favour will he 
show to dvip as the etymon. C. A, Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Taackerayana (7" §, viii. 265).—Deville kept 
a shop in the Strand, at the west corner of Burleigh 


Street. Some mention of him occurs in Gill’s | 


* Technical Repository ’ (i. 375). He was a French- 
man or a Swiss, of very considerable ability and 
ingenuity. You could never talk with him and 
not leara something. He was a man of ideas, and 
sanguine about novelties, perhaps over sanguine. 
That he was “an arrant cockney ” I should most 


positively contradict, were it not positively asserted 
by one who says he knew him. That he turned w 
into v, as a Frenchman commonly does, I should 
admit as probable ; but that he did the converse & 
la fagon de Bow Bells I cannot believe. That he 
was a quack, or anything else than a man of sense 
and honesty, those who knew him will, I think, 
repudiate. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ (7 §S. viii. 269).—To the 
authorities which the Rev. J. Maske. notices 
there can be subjoined that of Archbishop Tenison, 
in his ‘ Baconiana,’ to which S. W. Singer refers 
(Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ preface, p. xviii, London, 1857, 
—preface, Aug. 21, 1856) :— 

“ Archbishop Tenison in his ‘ Baconiana’ thus speaks 
of the ‘ Essays,’ and gives us come clue to the names of 
translators: —‘The Essays, or Counsels Civil and 
Moral,” though a by-work also, do yet make up a book 
of greater weight by far than the “Apophthegms,” and 
coming home to men’s business and bosoms, his Lordship 
entertained this persuasion concerning them, that the 
Latin volume might last as long as books should last, 
His Lordship wrote them in the English tongue, and en- 
larged them as occasion served, and at last added to 
them the “ Colours of Good and Evil,” which are like- 
wise found in his book “De Augmentis.” The Latin 
translation of them is a work performed by divers hands ; 
by those of Dr. Hacket (the Bishop of Lichfield), Mr. 
Benjamin Jonson (the learned and judicious poet), and 
some others, whose names I once heard from Dr, Rawley, 
but I cannot now recall them.’” 

This connects two other names with the translation. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Rev-n1pPpeD Humsue-BEE (7" viii. 267).— 
In ‘Common Objects of the Country’ the Rev. 
J. G. Wood says :— 

“ We proceed to the Bee tribe ; and first take the com- 
mon Humble-bee, several of which are shown on Plate H, 
representing the ‘Red-hipped Humble-bee.’ 

The coloured plate to which reference is made 
shows the bee to be both ‘‘ red-hipped ” and “ red- 
tipped,” and in the — of the plate it is 
called * the red-tailed Humble-Bee.” 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


*Verpant Greens’ viii. 247)—I am 
sorry that I cannot answer F. W. D.’s query with 
any sort of exactness, as, unfortunately tor myself, 
I had no pecuniary interest in the sale of the book, 
and therefore had no check on the number of copies 
sold. Part i. was issued “London: Nathaniel 
Cooke (late Ingram, Cooke & Co.), Milford House, 
Strand, 1853.” At that time the [llustrated Lon- 
| don News had a book-publishing establishment at 
Milford House, and Mr. Cooke issued ‘ Verdant 
Green’ as one of his “ Books for the Rail.” It was 
first advertised on October 8, 1853, and I under- 
stood that the first edition consisted of five thousand 
copies, Mr. Cooke having very little faith that it 
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would meet with a large sale. I have a cutting 
from the Illustrated London News, November 5, 
1853, of the publication of the “second edition”; 
and I have another cutting, March 25, 1854, from 
the same paper, stating that “twenty-five thousand 
were sold in six weeks.” The second part was 
issued by Mr. Cooke in 1854. In the following year 
Messrs. Herbert Ingram & Co. relinquished their 
book-publishing business, and sold their copyrights, 
&v., at Messrs, Southgate & Barrett’s, December 15, 
. 1855, when the first two parts of ‘ Verdant Green 
were bought for 751. by Mr. James Blackwood, 
Paternoster Row, who is now the sole owner of the 
book, and for whom I wrote the third and con- 
cluding part. I have a cutting (August 16, 1856) 
of the issue of the fifty-ninth thousand of part i., 
and of the thirty-ninth thousand of part ii.; and I 
have a copy of Mr. Blackwood’s circular to the 
trade that the first edition of the third part would 
consist of twenty thousand copies, as guaranteed 
by Messrs. Seccombe & Jack. The three parts 
were then bound in one volume, of which the 
sixty-second thousand was issued in August, 1858. 
I have cuttings that advertised the ninety-fourth 
thousand, June, 1868; and the 104th thousand, 
August, 1871. 

When the ‘Ingoldsby Legends, ‘ Happy 
Thoughts,’ ‘Christmas Stories by Dickens, &c., 
were issued, with illustrations, at sixpence or a 
shilling, printed in quarto, double columns, Mr. 
Blackwood published a sixpenny edition (n.d.) of 
*Verdant Green,’ with many of the illustrations. 
My copy is marked “173rd thousand”; but I am 
not able to say if this applies to the sixpenny edi- 
tion only, or also porte the three-and-sixpenny 
edition. In Mr. W. T. Spencer’s book catalogue, 
October, 1889, original copies of parts ii. and iii. 
are offered for 6s. each, and first editions of all 
three parts for 22s. 6d. In January, 1886, Mr. 
Meehan, of Bath, offered a first edition of part ii. 
for 8s. 6d. I conclude that the separate issue of 
the three parts would cease on the publication of 
the volume; but Mr. Blackwood could answer 
these questions better than I am able to do. 
Curupert Bene. 


Tas Recister or St. Mary Wootcaurca Haw 

8. viii. 307)—The Rev. A. W. Cornelius 

allen, of Alloa, has published the register from 

1558 to 1760 in his series of the ‘London City 

Charci. Registers,’ and I therefore apprehend the 

church is the “present resting-place,” to which it 
has probably been restored. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Covrt-martiaL: Cot. (7 S. viii. 
307).—A general court-martial, for the trial of Col. 
(afterwards Sir) George Augustus Quentin, of the 
10th Royal Hussars, was held at Whitehall Oc- 
tober 17, 1814, and continued by adjournments 


to November 1 following. The result was made 
known in a General Order, dated from the Horse 
Guards, November 10, 1814. Accounts will be 
found in Gentleman's Magazine, 1814, vol. lxxxiv. 
part ii. pp. 484, 494, 577; Annual Register, 1814, 
vol. lvi. pp. 329-333; and in “The Trial of Colonel 
Quentin by General Court-Martial, taken in short- 
hand by W. B. Gurney,” London, 1814, 8vo., a 
copy of which is in the British Museum. 
Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


MSS. or Scorr’s Poems §. viii. 120, 216). 
—Allow me to supplement my former reply on 
this subject by saying that the MS. of Scott’s 
‘Chronicles of Canongate’ is in the possession of 
Mr. George Child, of America. 

J. Coraspert We cs, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Beza’s Latin Testament (7" §. viii. 307).— 
If your correspondent will consult the Cambridge 
edition of Beza’s Latin New Testament, published 
in 1642, he will find the date of his translation 
given by Beza himself in his dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth. This dedication is dated Geneva, the 
calends of August, “ Anno ultime Dei patientix” 
(it was written at the close of his life), 1598 ; and 
at the beginning he says it was between thirty- 
one and thirty-two years since he first dedicated 
the fruit of his labours on that translation to Her 
Royal Majesty. But he adds that in the tenth 

ear previous to the date of the dedication his 
abours on the translation had been “ quoramvis 
lectorum oculis ac judiciis expositi.” This shows 
that the translation was completed in 1556, and 
published about the same time. I believe the 
cyclopzdias give 1556 as the date of the completion 
or publication of Beza’s Latin New Testament ; 
and I find it stated in one of them that his transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Latin was com- 
pleted in 1556, and printed at Paris by R. Stephens 
in 1557. 8. Arnorr. 
Gunnersbury. 


This was first published in 1556. Westcott’s 
* History of the Bible, p. 273; Hartwell Horne, 
* Introduction to the Scriptures,’ v. 80, ed. 1846 ; 
Chalmers, ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ v. 214; all 
easily accessible authorities. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Tae ‘Specrator’ (7 §. viii. 248).—My copy 
of the Spectator, in 8 vols., London, printed for 
J. and R. Tonson and 8. Draper, no date, is quite 
complete and correct. Each volume has a frontis- 

iece drawn by F. Hayman, and carved by C. 
Grignion. The seventh volume is dedicated “to 


Mr. Methuen,” the dedication being signed 


“Richard Steele,” whereas the dedications of all 
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the other volumes are signed “The Spectator.” 
This volume begins with No. 474, and ends with 
No. 555. DNARGEL, 

Paris. 

I have a copy of the above, but the seventh and 
eighth volumes are not alike, as in the copy of 
Cc. C. B. The seventh volume begins with No. 
474, and is dedicated to Mr. Methuen ; the eighth 
volume begins with No. 556, and ends with 635, 
and is dedicated to W. Honey Comb, Esq. I should 
think, therefore, that C, C. B. has vol. vii. inserted 
in his copy by some mistake for vol. ry 


Taeatre (7" §, viii. 249, 297).—Is not the pro- 
nunciation of this word the-dé-ter in the following 
passage from ‘ As You Like It, II. vii. ?— 

Thou see’st, we are not all alone unhappy: 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 


Wherein we play in. 
J. F. Manserau. 

Liverpool. 

The query of S. C. seems to contain two errors. 
The pronunciation of the plebs is not antique, save 
as following the accent of the Latin and the con- 
ventional accent of the Greek. In literary English 
the accent has always been on the penultimate. 
Thus Chaucer, ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ 1027:— 

That such a noble theatre as it was ; 
and Shakspeare several times, ¢.g., ‘Richard II.,’ 
ii,— 
: As in a theatre the eyes of men ; 
and ‘ Julius Cesar,’ I. iii.,— 
That done repair to Pompey’s theatre ; 
and Heywood, ‘ Apology for Actors’ (1612),— 
The world ’s a theatre, the earth a stage, 

The line quoted by S. C. from Dryden is, of 
course an Alexandrine. No slurring could turn 
theatre into a monosyllable. J. SaRGEAUsT. 

Felsted, Eseex. 


Iyscription Parisn Recister §. viii. 
248).—The couplet is Welsh; but “fosta” has 
been wrongly spelt; it is tosta. “ Hwura” should 
be Hwyra, and the couplet is usually written :— 

Hwyra dial, Dial duw, 
Liwyra dial, Dial duw ; 
which may be translated, ‘‘God’s vengeance is 
— but surest,” or paraphrased by the familiar 
ines 
The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small. 
E. Woopatt. 
Oswestry. 


Synonymous or Citizs §. 
viii. 48).—The following synonymous appellations 
are, I fancy, in pretty general use, viz., “the 
granite city” = Aberdeen ; “the modern Athens” 


= Edinburgh; “Cottonopolis” = Manchester ; 
“the modern Tyre” =Liverpool ; “the Midland 
capital” = Birmingham ; “the queen of watering- 
places” =Brighton. Mr. Harpy will probably be 
able to add many others to this short list. 

J. F. Manseron. 
Liverpool. 


Worcester, with its civic motto “ Floreat semper 
civitas fidelis,” is constantly spoken of as ‘‘ the 
faithful city.” R. Hupson. 

Lapworth. 


Mitton anp Vonpet (7 §, viii. 288).—Oa 
Milton’s obligations to the Dutch poet see “ Milton 
and Vondel, London, 1885, by the Rev. George 
Edmundson, Vicar of Northolt, formerly Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford.” W. E. Buckury. 


(7 §, viii. 247).—I take the 
following from the minutes (in MS.) of proceed- 
ings of the Dublin Society for the year 1744 : — 

“ May 24th.—Dr. Wyne in the chair.—Mr. Nathaniel 
Dunn, near the Bagnio in Essex St, produc’d a Small 
Gun of his making, well executed, w® discharges two 
Shotts [sic], one immediately after another.” 

Greener, in his book on ‘The Gun,’ says 
(p. 79) :— 

“Specimens of early double guns are extremely rare, 
and but few are preserved in any of the known museums 
of Europe. This leads us to conclude that the double 
gun (especially that description in which the barrels are 
side by side) is a comparatively modern invention; and 
we do not think it could have been in general use until 
the latter half of the last century, or more specimens 
would have been preserved,” 

Taos. Gatt GAMBLE. 

Royal Dublin Society. 


Srrap ‘ Roperick Ranpom’ (7" §. viii. 348). 
—Dr. Fournivat1, who asks if the original of 
Strap in ‘Roderick Random’ is known, may care 
to learn that in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8. v. 133, will be 
found a long contribution from the present writer, 
claiming to establish the identity of Strap’s proto- 
ty W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 

u 


or Mepora §. viii. 305).—I will 
content myself with utterly destroying W. B.’s so- 
called proof that Medora’s death was caused by 
lightning, as alleged by him. He says, “The two 
following lines will prove this,” namely, the cause 
of her death :— 

The lightning came, that blast hath blighted both, 

The Granite’s firmness, and the Lily’s growth. 

A lightning blast seems analogous to a thunder 
flash. But Byron did not write W. B.’s first line, 
and in Murray’s editions of ‘The Corsair’ it is 
thus :— 

The thunder came, that bolt hath blasted both, 

The Granite’s firmness, &c, 


Still I do not propound the chimera that the 
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cause of Medora’s death was a thunderbolt. 
W. B. is referred to canto iii. sect. 21 of ‘ The 
Corsair,’ where he will find this line :— 

It was enough—she died—what reck’d it how? 
And I will venture to say to W. B., please “ verify 
your quotations,” Frepk. Rvce. 


The notion that the death of this heroine of 
Byron’s tale was by lightniog cannot be a true in- 
terpretation, for the lines must then imply that 
Conrad died in the same manner :— 

The lightning came: that blast hath blighted both. 
But this meaning directly contradicts the sequel of 
the tale, namely, that Conrad left the scene in a 
boat, and was never seen there again, but that 
Medora’s body was buried as described. Her 
death was a broken heart, when his comrades re- 
turned without Conrad. The story of ‘ Lara’ has 
— been regarded as a sequel, containing the 
ate of Conrad and Gulnare. The “lightning” is 
not literal, but metaphorical. E. A. D. 


Sovrawank Farr (7" §, viii. 289).—This fair 
commenced on September 8, and lasted for upwards 
of a week. On the first day of the fair the Lord 
Mayor and sheriffs rode in their robes, at two 
o'clock in the day, to St. Magnus’s Church, where 
they were met by the aldermen. After evening 
prayer they all rode through the fair to Newing- 
ton Bridge, and then, retiring to the Bridge House, 
they partook of a banquet. At this fair Rich, the 
actor, is said to have discovered Walker, the 
original Macheath, playing in a booth, and, being 
struck with his ability, engaged him for the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Theatre. In 1743 the fair was limited 
to three days, whereupon the proprietors of the 
booths declared they were unable to make the cus- 
tomary collection for the prisoners in the Marshal- 
sea. The prisoners, enrazed at this, pulled up the 
pavement and threw the stones over the prison 
wall on to the bowling-green where the fair was 
held, with the result that a child was killed and 
several people were injured. It was thereupon 
determined to put down the fair ; but the proprie- 
tors of the booths and stalls removed to the Mint, 
where the fair continued to be held until the year 
1763, when it was finally suppressed. 

With regard to J. R. D.’s query as to whether 
the fair was not continued to as late a date as 1771, 
I would suggest that, although the fair may have 
been suppressed in 1763 so far as the pleasure por- 
tion was concerned, it is nevertheless possible that 
the statutory fair, or market, was held as late as 
the date to which he refers. T. W. Tempayy. 


The, or an, authority for the statement that the 
suppression of Southwark Fair did take place in 
a is given in Annual Register, September 19, 
1763 :— 

“The high constable and upwards of one hundred 
petty constables, by an order of the justices in South- 


wark, went to Suffolk Place, adjoining to St. George's 
Fields, and caused the persons who had erected the 
booths and stalls there to pull them down, as they had 
no lawful authority for keeping any fair, so that South- 
wark Fair may now be considered as entirely abolished.” 

A cutting dated September 26, 1763, from the 
Fillinham collection, rans thus :— 

“ The persons that were committed to prison for un- 
lawfully assembling under pretence of keeping South- 
wark Fair are discharged out of custody, having entered 
into recognizance for their appearance at the next general 
quarter sessions.” 

A cutting, same collection, August 25, 1764 :— 

“As the Borough and several other fairs have been 
lately abolished, ic would be a very beneficial measure 
were every other fair near London put down and totally 
abolished.” 

I shall therefore look with some curiosity for the 
answers to the query at p. 289. 

Wituiam Renpce. 


It may be worthy of mention that in Spenser’s 
‘Complete English Traveller,’ published in 1771, 
it is stated of Southwark that 
“there was also a fair in the Borough, but it has been 
suppressed some time on account of the great number of 
dissolute persons who resorted to it.”—Pp. 136-7. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. viii. 
309). — 
I think there’s nothing, I'll not say appals, &c. 
The correct reading is— 
Perhaps there's nothing, &c. 
Byron, ‘ Don Juan,’ v, 56. 


Frepx. Rute. 
(7% 8, viii, 329.) 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 

From ‘Casa Wappy,’ an exquisitely written elegiac 
poem by David Macbeth Moir. The lines were com- 
posed “on the death of an infant son of the writer, 
who died after a very short illness. Casa Wappy was a 
pet name for the child.” Moir was the famous “ Delta” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. Joun W. Howe tt. 

(7% 8, viii. 350.) 

“Life is a comedy,” &c, From Horace Walpole’s 

‘Letters,’ See 8. v. 265. W. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

The Shepheardes Calender. By Ed d Spenser. The 
Original Edition of 1579 in Photographic Facsimile, 
with an Introduction by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. 
(Nimmo ) 

A FACSIMILE reprint of the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ of 

Spenser is sure of a welcome from lovers of poetry and 

bibliopbiles. These two classes are numerous enough to 

carry off the limited issue which Mr. Nimmo has put 
into circulation. Dr. Sommer dwells upon the claims of 
the poem to the honours now accorded it. These will not 
be disputed by those to whom the book appeals. With 
its enchanting verse, its quaint illustrations, and its 
black-letter text, it is exactly the work which the biblio- 
phile, hopeless of finding the original, is delighted to 
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possess, Dr. Sommer, meantime, in his introduction 
full 


suppli of nt of the various editions of the 
‘Shepheardes Ca'ender,’ and brings before the English 
reader the conclusive proof, or what may be accepted as 
such, that the E. K. whose commentary appeared with 
the ‘Calender’ is none other than the poet. E, King 
and Edward Kirke, or Kerke, have been advanced as the 
owners of these initials. The subject inspired much interest, 
and was dropped as insoluble. Dr. Uhlemann, however, 
a German scholar, has taken it up, and the evidence he 
has gathered is creditable alike to bis perseverance and 
his insight. If he had done nothing else but stimulate 
Dr. Sommer to the publication of this charming book, 
we owe a debt to the indefatigable German worker. 


The Parish Church of St. Mary, Whaplode. By W. E. 
Foster, F.S.A. (Stock.) 

Tus is one of aclass of books which have multiplied of 
late years and are always welcome, the history of a 
parish written by one possessing full local knowledge 
and a warm interest in his subject. Mr. Foster bas evi- 
dently made a careful study of the parochial records, 
and the result is this brief monograpb, somewhat dry, if 
the truth is to be told, but abounding in facts, ecclesias- 
tical, historical, and architectural. Whaplode is one of 
the most interesting of the Fen churches of Lincoln- 
shire, and its history was well worth writing. 


Tue Bookbinder, Part XXVIII. (Clowes & Sons), 
gives a fine reproduction of a binding by one of the 
Eve family. A gocd suggestion for an exhibition of book- 
binding is put forward by Messrs. Bedford & Co, 


No, XLI. of the Library (Stock) has an important 
article by Chancellor Christie on ‘The Work and Aim 
of the Library Association,’ 


Tue Edinburgh Review for October devotes a fair 
share of its attention to the Dark Continent, taking as 
its subjects the conquest of Algeria and East Africa 
respectively, In speaking of the territorial divisions 
which the European powers have awarded to themselves 
as “immense territories over which not one of these 
powers exercises the authority of a civilized govern- 
ment,” the reviewer seems unduly hard upon the Congo 
State at least. Even appeals from the courts there 
have been carefully provided for by a council of eminent 
jurists sitting in Brussels, appointed by the sovereign. 
Rome, caput mundi, claims our attention from the im- 
mense advance in knowledge of her early history which 
systematic excavation has enabled Comm. Lanciani and 
Prof, Middleton to set before Italian and English 
students. Archdeacon Farrar, as a brilliant biographer 
of the Fathers, comes before us with striking word 
pictures of Ambrese, Gregory, Basil, and Athanasius 
contra mundum. 

THE Quarterly Review takes us to Pope's Villa at 
Twickenham, and discusses the man and his age, holding 
the balance between the “petty meannesses” of the 
man and the “ magnanimous” conduct which he could 
at times yo The age was hollow, insincere, and 
mean to a degree. Pope, the Quarterly reminds us, 
could be a “generous patron of struggling men of 
letters,” while he could aleo be a “keen and unscru- 

ulous rival” of his contemporaries, Monaco, the 

auty spot of the Riviera, and, some would add, its 
plague spot, receives the attention which is really due 
to its singular position among States and to the general 
ability of a long line of rulers. The archives which 
M. Saige is gradually giving to the world already prove 
the rich stores from which illustrations of English as 
well as continental history may be expected. The 
Duchess of Cleveland’s ‘ Battle Abbey Roll’ is shown to 
be well worth the study of all who are interested in the 


story of the Conqueror and his comyanions. That some 
“old document” really was preserved at the abbey, 
which professed to enumerate those companions, the 
Quarterly holds proven. In Heinrich Heine a subject 
is touched upon which must always be full of interest. 
“His brightness, indeed,” says the reviewer, “rests 
upon storm clouds.” “Ich bin, ich weiss nicht was,” 
often echoes back to us from his pages, wonderful in 
their mingled light and shade. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Oswald Crawfurd gives a valu- 
able account of ‘ Portuguese Folk-lore.’ In Portugal the 
traces of Pagan superstition are ab t—fountains are 
crowned with flowers and offerings are made to trees, 
What is told of the Bruxas is very curious. Mr. Swin- 
burne, writing on Wilkie Collins, passes upon that 
writer a verdict far more moderate and sane than it has 
been the fashion since his death to deliver. Part iii. of 
‘Russian Characteristics’ dwells upon the unconquer- 
able procrastination of the people. Mr. George Moore 
delivers a famous jeremiad over all our dramatists and 
some of our actors.—‘ Women of To-Day,’ contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century by Lady Catherine Milnes Gas- 
kell, has attracted much attention, It is written with 
spirit and not a little irony, and is well worth read- 
ing. Mr. J. E. C. Bodley writes on ‘Roman Catholic- 
ism in America,’ and speculates as to the influence the 
10,000,000 Catholics out of a gross population of 
60,000,000 will have on the future of Christianity. 
An interesting scientific article is sent by Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer on ‘The History of a Star.’ Dr. Jessopp in 
‘Are they Grievances?’ answers a previous paper of 
Canon oJ in the same review, and the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church makes a sensible reply to the recent arraign- 
ment of criticism by Prof. Knight and others.—Special 
attraction is assigned the Century by ‘The Autobio- 
graphy of Joseph Jefferson,’ which begins with the pre- 
sent number. The illustrations are specially excellent, 
An engraving of the ‘Head of sop,’ by Velasquez, 
forms the frontispiece. ‘Street Life in Madrid’ is ex- 
cellent. In the ‘ Italian Old Masters’ Mr. Stillman dea!s 
with Benozzo Gozzoli, and reproduces his very curious 
portrait of himself. ‘ The Grolier Club,’ by Mr. Brander 
Matthews, gives a capital account of a very interesting 
institution. ‘Adventures in Eastern Siberia’ maya -.- 
be commended.—‘ Souvenirs et Portraits’ in Temple Bar 
contains some delightful gossip concerning society in 
France in pre-Revolutionary times, and gives, with many 
anecdotes, a series of brilliant pictures. A good account 
of ‘Thomas Poole,’ a knowledge of whom is indispene- 
able to a full intimacy with Coleridge, also repays atten- 
tion.— Mr. Saintsbury contributes to Macmillan’s a very 
judicious and penetrative criticism of James Hogg, and 
quotes some very happy specimens of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd at his best. rs. Lecky’s ‘The Gardens of Pom- 

ii’ repays attention, and ‘ Eton Fifty Years Ago’ is 

rightly written—In Murray's Mr. John Murray sup- 
plies a highly interesting account of the origin and his- 
tory of the famous “ Handbooks for Travellers.” It is 
somewhat startling to find the writer describing his inter- 
view with Goethe at Weimar, and stating that when his 
travels began not only had not a single railway been 
opened, but North Germany was ignorant of Macadam. 
Lord Brabourne describes ‘County Histories,’ Mr. Ac- 
worth continues his delightful ‘ Railways of Scotland,’ and 
Mrs. Kendall sends part iii, of her “‘ dramatic opinions.’’ 
—‘ Myths of the Great Departed’ in the Gentleman's 
is a fresh subject. The same may be said of Mr. Farrer’s 
* Charles the First’s Book-Fires,’ * Ilfracombe and Lundy’ 
includes some few antiquarian particulars —The Forum 
contains ‘The Love of Notoriety,’ by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe,’ ‘ Making a Name in Literature,’ by Mr. 
Goese, and ‘ Democracy in the Household,’ by Mrs. Lynn 
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inten is discussed in the New Review, 
The discussion, which is not finished, is well worth read- 
. Mr. Aeworth deals with ‘Our Southern Railways.’ 
he Truth ir “The Dead Heart” and “‘ A Tale of 
Two Cities,” ’ by Mr. John Coleman, brings forward 
some good bettors of Watts Phillips to Webster.—‘ Some 
Royal Parks’ gives in the CornAii a popular account of 
St. James’s Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, &e, 
* Among the Cider-Makers ’ and ‘ The Bronze Axe’ may 
be read with advantage.—As regards letterpress and 
illustrations,‘ Margaret of Scotland,’ by Mrs. Oliphant, is 
Gunes among contributions to the English Illustrated, 
* How Happy Could I Be With Either’ is delight- 
rally illustrated by Mr, Hugh Thomson, Lord Lytton 
d Mr. Lewis Morris are among the contributors.— 
Tinsley's has a biographical sketch of Mr, Ruskin.—Mr. 
Andrew Lang in Longman’s acathes the new journalism, 
* Some Indian Insects,’ by C. T. Buckland, F.Z.S., and 
‘ Early Days in Southern California,’ by Horace Hutchin- 
son, arrest attention.— All the Year Round has‘A Gossip 
about Bibles.’ 

Messrs, Cassetn & Co,’s publications include the 
History of Music of Emil Naumann, Part XX. . This 
continues the account of Lully, and gives ‘The Germans 
in the School of the Italians.’ It is illustrated by a fac- 
simile of the ‘Theatrum Instrumentorum,’ of Michael 
Preetorius, with its quaint representations of vocal and 
instrumental performances, and a second from Haydn's 
Divertimenti’ for string instruments.—Old and New 
London, Part XXVI., leads the reader from Somerset 
House, of which there is a view taken in 1755, by the 
Savoy and the Strand, to Charing Cross, Turner's House 
in Maiden Lane, the old Ade!phi Theatre, the Fox-under- 
the-Hill, and many other spots of interest—some of them, 
like Hungerford Market, long swept away—follow. —In 
the Jilustrated Shakespeare, Part XLVI., ‘Timon of 
Athens’ is finished and ‘ Julius Casar’ begun, Classical 
subjects suit the designer of the illustrations. The pic- 
ture of the body of Casar at the foot of Pompey’s statue 
is very well conceived.— Our Own Country, Part LVILI., 

ives © ght, Chichester, and West Sussex and Car- 

isle. Carlisle Cathedral is’ the subject of a full-page 
design. Arundel town and castle, Chichester Cathedral 
from various so Glendalough lakes, and Cong Abbey 
are among the numerous views that are supplied.— 
CelcPrities of the Century, Part X., has overtaken the 
* Dictionary of National iography,” and the lives from 
Horsley to Korner are those in the latest list of that 
work, Specially full lives of Huskisson, Huxley, Jack- 
son (Andrew and “ Stonewall”), Joseph Jefferson, Lord 
Jeffrey, Kean, Keats, and Keble are furnished.— Pic- 
turesque Australasia, Part XIII., opens with a very 
attractive view of the Bealey river. Of the Wentworth 
Falls another tempting picture is given. Launceston and 
Bathurst are depicted, and there is a very pleasing 
chapter on ‘Some Birds and Beasts,’ Of the destructive 
powers of the kangaroo we had no previous idea.—The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part LXX., reaches from 
“Statics” to “Studied.” An illustration of a Steinkirk 
might have aided a recent discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ 
“Stereotype” and similar words may be studied with 
advantage.—Part IT. of The Holy Land and the Bible 
describes the plains of Sharon, and then progresses to 
Cesarea. Its illustrations are effective. 


Tue Rev. J, Gurnhill, B.A., East Stackwith Vicarage, 
Gainsborough, is willing to ‘print in book form much 
material of antiquarian and historical interest connected 
with the Gainsborough parish registers, a report on 
which he drew up at the request of Canon Williams, late 
Vicar of Gainsborough. He seeks to obtain a hundred 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following —_ Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Mr, (?) A. Lastor writes that he said the spelling quar- 
toes was unscholarly, not ungrammatical, and adds that 
to a refined mind there is something peculiarly barbarous 
about qguartoes. We personally fail to see that quartoes 
is more shocking, even if less scholarly, than potatoes. 

J, Herzert (“ Lay Bishop ”),—See 8. xi. 308, 332. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of every book be} be sent direct to the person 
by whom it is required, whose name and address are given for that 
purpose 
Privately Printed Remotes on Cholmley Family, by Sir Hugh 
Foik-lore of Birds. 
Folk-lore of Plants. 
Capt. H., Rockbank, Campbeltown, Argyll, N.B. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


RIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES ofour LORD. By WILLIAM ty 
te of King’s College, London ; Lay 
the Dicosse ‘of Rochester ; “author of Bible Chronology,” 
London : G. STONEMAN, 67, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 33. 6d. (post, 3d. extra), 
RINTERS’ VOCABULARY. A Collection of 


some 2,590 Technical Terms, Phrases, Abbreviations, and other 
Expressions, mostly relating to Letterpress ruining. many of which 
have been in usesince the time of Caxton. By C.T.JACOBL. Ahandy 
Book for Printers, Authors, and Publishers, as the Work contains 
many Bibliographical References, and shows the Marks and Signs used 
by Correctors of the Press, and Sizes of Types, graduated and ham 
eum :—** Authors ey consult it with advantage.” 

British Printer :—* Mr. Jacobi has been a careful student.” 

Chiswick Press, 21, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 


SCOTTISH RECORD SERIES. 
Now ready, imperial 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


‘THE REGISTER of the PRIVY COUNCIL of 
SCOTL Vol. IX. av. 1610-13, Edited by DAVID 

MASSON, LL. Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 

the University at Edinburgh. 

Published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Trea- 

sury, under the Direction of the Deputy Clerk — Scotland. 

Edinburgh: A. & C, Blac 
London : Fyre & Fast Herding-street, 
Dublin Figgis & Co. 1¢4, Grafton-street. 


ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON. 


N EXAMINATION of the ENGLISH AN- 
CESTRY of GEORGE WASHINGTON, setting forth the 

Evidence to connect him with the Washingtons of Sulgrave and 

Brington. By HENRY F. WATERS. M. 

oO f this Reprint from the New Ei Historical and Genea- 
Register for October, 1889, Yew Bnpland Dr. Jessopp in the 

Atheneum of October 19th, may be obtained from 

CHAS, J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


subscribers at half-a-crown each. 


Price 28. ; post free, 24. 2d. 
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ON JOHN of AUSTRIA. 2 vols. Longmans, 
1883. (115 Copies printed.)—WANTED, lect co State 

lowest price.— —LEXINGTUN MASS., Thorpe's I. brary, Fo Kestone. 
AMILY HISTORY.—For information and assist- 
in compiling Pedigrees care of 

Hickiive, Stationer, 38, Museum-street, W 

WERNON’S COLLECTION of WEST INDIAN 
PAPERS, in addition to many new Wills, now contains a 
pumber of Indentures of Mortgage, Sale, and Settlement at Marriage 
of Piemtetions. General Lists of Names cannot be supplied, but in- 
quiries about special names will be answered at once, on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope, enclosed to VERNON, care of aes H. 
Fortescue, Esq., Chief Assistant Librarian, British Museum. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS 
and New) BOOK BINDERS (in high-class 
for the Private Library, or in stron plain binding for Public 

PUBLISHERS (including r. Gould's Works). 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 2. 6d. post free. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LIZERATURE (published 
Monthly, over Forty Years). Specimen Number pos' 


Telegraphic address, “‘ Bookmen, London.” Code, Unicode. 
136, Strand, W.C. ; and 36, Piccadilly, W. 


& ELVE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
ATALOGUE 67 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


NOBWICE, 3: 37. and 39 (late 4 and 5), Tianbor Hill, 
—Mr. B. SAM has Chippen- 
dale, Wedgwood, Old Pinte rOtlontal and other Chins, Pictures of the 
Norwich School. 


\Y A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

4 and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer of Li J Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
enty years’ ighest references. C 

tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 
IR K BECK BAN K. 
-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Der CE REST allowed DEPOSITS, repay- 
able and. per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, - Wy on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not wn below 100. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividen and 
Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 

rs of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The BIRK- 
BECK ALMANACK, with free on application. 

18 RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BEAND & 00's 
BEEF 
BOvILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
reach of all. 

the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
Gaited Kingdom. 


Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — estion. — How 
much thought has been bestowed. a ys y -—— 
treat ha Ww hi Universal and distress 
Spaaee, which is with certainty aud safety dispelled, without fear o 
relapse, by a course of this purifying, soothing,and tonic medicine. 
It acts directly on the stomach, liver, and bowels—then, indirectly, 
though no less effectively, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, 
introducing such order throughout the «ntire system that harmony 
dwells between each organ and its functions. Dyspepsia need no 


longer be the bugbear of the public, since Holloway’s I ills are fully 
pe Aw yy the most chronic and distressing cases of impaired 


| ebee: fulness. 


to restore the miserable sufferer to health, 


strepgth, 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


LADY DUFFERIN’S VICEREGAL 
LIFE in INDIA. Being a Selection from my 
Journal during the Years 1884-8, With Por- 
traitand Map. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 24s, 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S VIKING AGE. 


The Early History, Manners, and Customs of 
the Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations, 
illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in 
Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, as well as from the 
Ancient Sagas and Eddas. With Illustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


The BISHOP of CARLISLE on the 
FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. Being a 
Discussion of the Grounds upon which the 
Articles of the Apostles’ Creed may be held 
by Earnest and Thoughtful Minds in the 
Nineteenth Century. 8vo. 14s, 


MR. COURTHOPE’S LIFE of ALEX- 
ANDER POPE. Being the Completing Volume 
of POPE’S WORKS, edited by CROKER, 
ELWIN, and COURTHOPE. With Copious 
Index to the entire Work, With Portrait, 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 


REV.WARWICK ELWIN’S MINISTER 
of BAPTISM: a History of Church Opinion 
from the Time of the Apostles. Especially 
with reference to Heretical and Lay Ad- 
ministration. 8vo, 12s, 


MR. THOMAS MACKAY on the 
ENGLISH POOR. A Sketch of their Social 
and Economic History. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d. 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN’S VIRGIL in 
ENGLISH VERSE: Eclogues and Zneid, 
I-VI. Second Edition, Revised, 8vo. 


MR. BOSWORTH SMITH’S MO- 
HAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 


DR. GEORGE SMITH’S LIFE of 
STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary and 
Naturalist in Central India, 1844-1863. New 
and Cheaper Edition, With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


JcHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[7 8. VIII, Nov. 9, °89, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’ 


S STANDARD BOOKS. 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: 
SUMPHEY WARD. 8vo, 32s. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 
CORAL REEFS. By CHARLES DARWIN, 
F.R.S. F.G.S. With an Appendix by 
BONNEY, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
3 Plates. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir 
SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G., formerly H.M.’s 
Minister Resident and Consu!-General in Hayti, now 
H.M.’s Special Envoy to Mexico. Witha Map. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. 
WARD. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. 
*,” Also the Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROGERS and his CONTEMPORARIES. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN, Author of ‘The Early Life of | 
Samuel Rogers,’ &c. 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. 
THACKERAY, 1847-1855. With Portraits and Repro- 
ductions of Letters and Drawings. Second Edition. 
Imperial Svo. 12s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. River Hacearp, Author of | 


* King Solomon's Mines,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. éd. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 
Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS. With a Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 
LIFE. By the late F RANK BUCKLAND. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s, ; gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT, By Leste 
STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HOURS ina LIBRARY. By Sreruen. 


First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. each 9s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By 
LEWES. Third Edition. Crown 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By Guorer Heyry 
LEWES. Second Edition, Revised according to the 


Edited by 


Prof. 
F.G.8. Third Edition. | 


a/SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 
Dr. G.G. GERVINUS. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 
With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. §8vo. 14s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jouy 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Comprising: AGE of the 
DESPOTS. Second Edition. Demy vo. lés. The 
REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 16s. The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. lés. ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, 32s. The CATHOLIC REACTION, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. Demy 8vo. lés. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. By 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Second Series. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By 


JOHN APDINGTON SYMONDS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


\A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First Series. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exizasern Barrerr 
| BROWNING. With Portrait. Twenty-second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. First Series. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a-New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘ Litera- 


ture and I na.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular 
Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 


other Essays. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular 
Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 
Political and Social Criticism. By MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.8.1. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. Demy 8vo. l4s. 


LIBERALISM in RELIGION. By W, Pace 
ROBERTS, M.A., Minister of St. Peter's, Vere-street, 
London, Author of ‘Law and God,’ ‘ Reasonable Ser- 


Latest Documents. With Portrait. 8vo. lés. 


vice,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to sen a Catalogue of their Publications post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo place, 8.W. 
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